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AN ALL-EDITORIAL ISSUE 


An editorial is an editor’s opportunity to express any reasoned and 
definite opinion which he may have on any relevant subject. The 
subject may be as controversial as the Progressives and Essentialists 
conceive their conflict to be, or it may be as bloodless as the need for 
post-war planning. Most of the publication’s space is assigned to others. 
The editor reserves very little for himself. So any discussion which 
he may make must be brought to prompt focus. If he can’t get there 
quickly, he shouldn’t undertake the trip. 

The editorial should, therefore, proceed from conscious and definite 
conviction. Unless the editor feels that he should write the editorial, 
he should not write it. If it has only the quality of a “filler,” it would 
be better to assign the space to a historical statement of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. At least, the Tower isn’t a matter of tepid and nebu- 
lous theory. 


No one should be an editor who does not hold definite and anchored 
opinions. But he will realize, of course, that his opinions must not 
determine explicitly the policy and program of his publication. The 
figure is not seriously mixed, which affirms that the Peabody Journal 
of Education should be the lengthening shadow of many minds. The 
shadow cast by one mind is not enough. For this issue we have asked 
an impressive list of educators to essay the role of editor. 


We have made the effort to produce an all-editorial issue, written 
by men and women of standing in the classroom, or administrative 
office. We haven’t quite succeeded but the editorial flavor is domi- 
nant. Each has chosen his subject and produced his own editorial. 
This issue is offered as an unusually adequate cross section of educa- 
tional thinking. 
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EVER ONWARD 


S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 


Education by its very nature looks forward. For countless cen- 
turies man’s mind turned to the so-called golden ages of the past. It 
was not until the middle of the Seventeenth Century that a group of 
thinkers gave birth to the idea that the future should be better than 
the past, better because we had all the experience of the past on which 
to build. This idea that the next generation should be better than the 
present gave birth to modern civilization and to the chief instrument 
of that civilization, universal education. Truly it has taken a long 
time for this idea to work itself out in the modern world. Slowly but 
surely universal education has been accepted as the chief instrument 
for the preservation of the best that man has experienced and for the 
promotion of a better life in future generations. 


At the end of every major war tremendous changes take place in 
our educational system. There are two chief reasons for this. 

In the first place, wars show the weaknesses in our educational sys- 
tem. The present war has shown glaring deficiencies in the results 
we have achieved, in our training and selection of teachers, and in the 
educational philosophy on which we have operated. 

In the second place, war brings about very rapid social changes. Old 
accepted philosophies and doctrines are questioned, and current fads 
and their adherents are swept to the scrap heap in the onward cyclonic 
rush of events. 


The purposes of education do not change from generation to gen- 
eration. The curriculum, the content of courses, and the activities of 
pupils may and do change greatly. However education throughout the 
centuries has had two chief purposes, and these are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The first is the development of the individual to his highest 
and best degree in whatever sphere of life he moves. The second is 
that he may be trained so that he may do useful work in the world. 
Every person ought to be so trained that he can make his contribution 
to the sum total of the world’s work. It is not enough to train people 
to earn a living. Education does not seek merely to train workers. 
Education must first train people so that they will desire to make their 
contribution to the world’s work. 


Education is not a complicated affair. If we analyze the life and 
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work of any of the great teachers who have profoundly influenced our 
lives, we will find that the forces which they exerted upon us were a 
few simple ones. 

Great teachers are tremendously interested in and earnest about 
what they are teaching. They somehow are able by their own lives 
and activities to make us want to have the traits they possess. Above 
all, what they are as persons is so much more important to us than 
what they teach. 

In looking into the future, I believe that it is important for us not 
to lose sight of some elemental facts in education. First, no one ever 
grew and developed except through his own efforts. No teacher can 
arouse activity in a pupil. He can only direct the pupil’s activity 
toward something more preferable. He can do this only if he, the 
teacher, is a preferable personality. 

The simple virtues which have made men great in the past will 
make them great in the future—the ability to do sustained work; love 
of work; the right regard for one’s self and one’s fellows; thrift or a 
thought for tomorrow; a love for the truth and for things that are 
beautiful; and training and energy which will permit one to follow 
out this passion, whether it be as a great teacher of philosophy or as 
an automobile mechanic. The fundamental, human character traits 
which make for a great personality, whether as a teacher of philoso- 
phy, an engineer, or an auto mechanic, are all virtually the same. Only 
their skills differ, and this must be recognized as the difference. 

Education of the future should differ from that of today only in that 
circumstances are different and that different skills will be needed. 

There is another difference, but it is only quantitative. Because of 
new inventions and new attraction and because of the ease and com- 
fort of modern life, education must do a better job in its fundamentals, 
namely, in the development of desirable internal human resources, or 
human traits in other words. 

After the war we shall have more people in school than ever before. 
We shall have them for longer periods of time. It is tremendously im- 
portant that we do not make the mistake after this war that we did 
after the last and try to make education easy. 

Much of our unrest, much of our loose thinking, much of our dis- 
unity we owe to the fact that we followed many false prophets in- 
stead of adhering to the great verities of human experience. Put a 
capable and well trained personality in every American schoolroom; 
give us a unified philosophy in terms of the preferable men and 
women; and American education will show in one generation the 
greatest progress in human welfare and achievement this country or 
any other has ever known. 











MUST IT BE SO? 


E. S. EVENDEN ; 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“History repeats itself” is a frequently given explanation of events— 
usually unhappy ones. Too often the statement is accepted with un- 
thinking resignation or with resentful despondency over our apparent 
inability to learn from experience. 

Teachers should be the last group to accept this generalization for 
future guidance since improvement is a fundamental aim of teaching 
and repetition does not imply improvement. Civilization is changing 
rapidly and radically. This fact alone makes each so-called “repeti- 
tion” only a partial one since many of the elements are new and dif- 
ferent. If, as a result of better teaching, the time can come when these 
new elements significantly outnumber and outweigh the persistent 
old elements, then history will cease to repeat itself and each succeed- 
ing generation can look with satisfaction upon the amount and variety 
of the improvements it has brought to pass instead of hopelessly con- 
templating its failure to prevent the recurrence of major calamities. 


The isolation-destroying airplane and the world-covering radio have 
increased the range and speed of education beyond our wildest imagin- 
ings of even a few years ago. It now seems quite plausible to think 
of attaining general understanding and appreciation of the cultures, 
ideals, loyalties and problems of other countries. Then we can reason- 
ably hope for the time, in this next post-war period, when historical 
repetitions, caused by greed, suspicion, intolerance, and exploitation, 
can be prevented. 

Obviously teachers in all countries must play a leading role in seeing 
that tomorrow’s citizens have these understandings and appreciations 
which must be built upon accurate information, self-respect, respect for 
the rights of others, belief in the principle of fair play, and loyalty to 
and practice in reasoned self-government. 

Such roles can not be played by teachers with inadequate educa- 
tional preparation and limited vision, and yet in this respect history is 
repeating itself. As was true in the first World War, we have a wide- 
spread shortage of teachers, schools are being closed, school budgets 
are being reduced, many teachers are going into war services and 
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many more into better-paid industrial or clerical jobs, special school 
services are being curtailed, and standards for the certification of teach- 
ers are very generally being lowered. 

Without the hope that education can now prevent historical repeti- 
tions, there is little incentive for prospective teachers to spend the time, 
money and effort for the long periods of professional preparation so 
essential to the successful meeting of the post-war responsibilities. 

With the hope that it can prevent them, every teacher should help to 
convince the school-supporting public that now is the time to invest in 
the future by improving working conditions, making salaries compar- 
able to those in other forms of service and above all, seeing that con- 
scientious and efficient service in education has its full share of public 
approval. 

The faith that moves mountains can prevent historical repetitions 
and teachers should have that faith. 


WANTED—A NEW KIND OF ENGINEER 


H. L. DONOVAN 
President, University of Kentucky 


All over these United States today the colleges and universities are 
engaged in the training of engineers. The Army and Navy have 
screened their personnel and selected from the millions of young men 
in the service thousands of their most intelligent youth to become 
engineers. Many institutions of higher education in this country are 
now engaged in the mass production of engineers. All types of en- 
gineers are in demand—civil, electrical, hydraulic, metallurgical, aero- 
nautical, chemical, mining, radio, heating, ventilating, et cetera. So 
urgent is the demand for the services of engineers that their training 
has been accelerated and what formerly was regarded as requiring 
four years of instruction is now being streamlined into a two year cur- 
riculum in order to produce them faster. These young men are ex- 
pected to secure the training that will enable them to process base 
metals into tools and implements; to build machines and operate them; 
to survey terrain over which these machines will move; to make roads 
and bridges; and to do many other things that appear well nigh impos- 
sible. It is with amazement and admiration we witness the uncanny 
achievements of these young engineers. They manipulate the machines 


of war; they fight our battle for freedom. The nation must have them 
if we would survive. 
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The war will end some day. Peace will return to this broken, battle 
scarred, bankrupted world.. The people will demand a new order, 
under new leadership. This condition of the world will call for a new 
type of engineer—the social engineer. Where will he be found? No- 
where in America, or in the world for that matter, can you find any | 
substantial number of young men or women being educated today for 
this type of leadership. We have not selected from the most gifted 
youth of the nation a few thousand young men and women and 
assigned them to the study of history and political science; languages 
and literature; sociology and economics; philosophy and ethics; psy- 
chology and religion, and such other studies that would qualify them 
for social engineering. Such a body of well-educated young men and 
women will be as essential for service in the post-war era as engineers 
are essential to our war effort. The country should at this time have 


a few thousand of such youth in the process of preparation for the 
work ahead. 


Are we in our country going to continue after the war to give our 
attention and spend practically all our energy on the making and 
manipulating of machines and gadgets? Will we remain content to 
live in a machine age and continue to permit the machine to become 
our master rather than our servant? 


Would it not be an act of statesmanship for the military forces to 
screen out a few thousand of the most intelligent young men in the 
service and return them to the colleges and universities and direct 


them to pursue a curriculum designed to prepare them for social en- 
gineering? 








A SOCIAL POLICY FOR SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


CARTER V. GOOD 
University of Cincinnati 


The title of this editorial is the outcome of the writer’s recent review 
of some three dozen books of the past few years on the methodology 
of research (Journal of Educational Research, September, 1943). The 
number and variety of these volumes are surprising in a world preoc- 
cupied with war. These books testify that many scholars and scientists 
have recognized in the world-wide maladjustments of today an over- 
whelming need for social problem solving and reconstruction that will 
implement the forces of invention and technology for the preservation 
rather than the destruction of humanity. 
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Educational workers in the field and on the campus share the chal- 
lenge of the times to study their problems objectively and scientifically. 
They will find assistance in the recent publications on the methodology 
of educational, psychological, and social research. The statements that 
follow illustrate briefly current emphases in discussions of research 
methods, excluding treatments of statistics and testing. 

There are reasonably complete bibliographical and summarizing aids 
for the area of educational research, especially the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (Macmillan, 1941) and the Review of Educa- 
tional Research (five times a year). The field of history has provided 
numerous discussions of the techniques of historiography and several 
comprehensive surveys of the history of historical writing; the per- 
spective of the long view is particularly helpful in evaluating events 
and personages when the times are out of joint. Psychology, sociology, 
and social work have contributed analyses of case, clinical, and inter- 
viewing techniques that are fundamental in developing social skills 
and insights as a part of the professional equipment of both social and 
educational workers. Recent publications in psychology point the way 
toward more effective use of clinical and developmental methods for 
genetic investigation of human behavior. 

To return to the theme of the opening paragraph, the recent litera- 
ture of research methodology has emphasized especially that science is 
a determining factor in the destiny of mankind and must be imple- 
mented through a wise social policy for the welfare of society. 


UNIVERSITIES HERE AND THERE 


W. W. PARKER 
President, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The informal essayists are a delightful lot. They constitute one of 
my principal weaknesses. The technical term “familiar” is happily 
applied to their style or styles. 

A theme that this delectable school of writers not infrequently hits 
upon is the thesis—no they don’t have theses. They shouldn’t. An idea 
they like to toy with is the superiority of British and Continental Euro- 
pean universities over American universities. They make their dog- 
matic cases momentarily convincing. But one wonders if they are 
right. Informal essayists do not, of course, have to be right in their 
conclusions. They are frequently most engaging when they are off the 
beam. Witness, for example, Charles Lamb’s reasoning whereby he 
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concludes that the borrowers constitute the great race of men. We 
expect the essayists to be interesting. And most of them are. What 
more can be said in approval of some of the modern crop than that 
they are Lambesque? 


You remember Stephan Leacock’s rollicking description of Oxford. 
There is no doubt about Oxford’s superiority and he gives Leacockian 
reasons that are satisfying. It is, in short, that the students ignore the 
lectures, that its curriculum is unintelligible, that the students are 
smoked at by the tutors, that they, the students, “sleep in the ivy.” 
Oxford’s peculiar vagueness is its strong point. Oxford is “in its way” 
the greatest university in the world. This in spite of, or almost because 
of, the lack of ventilation, unsanitary quarters, and sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century kitchens. There can be no doubt about it. 


Matthew Arnold, an Oxford man, and for ten years one of the ignored 
lecturers about whom Leacock talks, was also an Oxford fan. Oxford 
was, and is, an exponent of sweetness and light, and beauty. Arnold 
invited his critics to aim their barbs at him and not mistakenly at Ox- 
ford, the object of his love. Yet he said of Oxford: “Beautiful city! 
So venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual life of 
our century, so serene.” And, as I recall it, he adds something about 
“our young barbarians all at play.” 


The juxtaposition of Arnold and Leacock here does not mean to sug- 
gest that I am pigeon-holing Arnold as an informal essayist. The lion 
and the lamb may lie down together, but this does not mean that they 
belong to the same species. 


The literature on the subject of the superiority of certain outland 
universities is considerable. In fact it is so considerable that suspicion 
is aroused as to the truth of its contention. In a collection of recent es- 
says one finds this: “Yet the fact is that with relatively poor equipment, 
with no better raw material and no better pedagogy than ours, French 
institutions turn out extremely well-educated men, and ours do not.” 
It is fortunate that the author of this statement does not have to prove 
it by known methods of substantiating conclusions. I am glad I am 
not under the necessity of disproving it. Proof by pronouncement is 
easy. I suppose it doesn’t matter which is superior. It may be a mat- 
ter of differences rather than of superiority. The differences may be 
important. 





There are many pertinent things that could be said in re the conten- 
tion—too many to be said here. What is an “extremely well-educated” 
man like? What are the earmarks of the French product that are 
patently superior? Is it linguistic sophistication that marks the for- 
eign product? If so, practical necessity is often the motive for the 
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achievement. One can take an A gas rationing card and in certain 
parts of Europe drive through several dialects and languages. If we 
had to learn languages, we could and would. What knowledge is of 
most worth? What is meant by “most worth”? 


If comparisons are to be made, it should be remembered that the 
upper fifteen or twenty per cent of the product of the American uni- 
versities should be compared with the national product in England or 
with Continental European countries. The facts involved make this 
necessary. It may be contended that genuine education has to be ex- 
clusive—that it can’t be made democratic. In fact this seems to be the 
contention of the essayists. Ours is the great experiment. But we 
will have it so. 


Even the secondary school in England and on the Continent is an 
exclusive institution. This fact greatly restricts university education. 
In the United States there are normally almost seventy per cent of 
adolescent boys and girls actually attending high school. In the French 
lycee, an institution somewhat more advanced than our high school, 
about thirteen per cent normally attend. The batting averages of the 
British secondary school and that of the German gymnasium are about 
the same. Two or three middle-sized American cities have as many 
secondary school students as did pre-war France. 


Thus it begins to appear what is involved in making comparisons. 
Let’s not take too seriously the claims of the essayists. Let’s develop 
no inferiority complexes on the basis of their contentions. Their styles 
are so delightful that we would not wish them otherwise. 


Somebody in Europe has been able to stir up about three thousand 
years of war, punctuated by about two hundred years of peace. If the 
“extremely well-educated men,” the products of European institutions, 
are to be absolved of the responsibility, we still have a prima facie 
case when we point out that they did not prevent this situation. Is 
“educated” opinion too feeble or is it perverted? 

Do the essayists mean that the European product is superior in tech- 
nology? Let the developments of the present shooting match answer 
this question. The outland institution turns out scholars and gentle- 
men. Somehow we fail to turn the trick. I wonder. In England “gen- 
tlemen” is a technical term. “Gentlemen” go to college. Half the bat- 
tle is won at the outset. 


It is easy for mythologies to gain currency and persist. Is it that 
mere urbanity is regarded too highly as a mark of the “extremely well- 
educated” man? 


The burden of proof may not be upon the propounders of the idea 
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of the superiority of certain foreign universities. But they seem to 
have assumed the burden. They don’t seem to have made their case 
altogether convincing. I understand, of course, that they can not. 
There is no measuring stick. I wonder if under any definition of the 
educated man that could be agreed upon, it might not be as easy to 
essay to the superiority of the American product. To essay to conclu- 
sions is the best and quickest way to reach them. 

Is it that the poor equipment and the poverty stricken nature of cer- 
tain foreign universities, as they are depicted by their advocates, leads 
to wonderment that the product is as good as it is? Does the element 
of surprise lead to over-concluding? The assembly lines here are bet- 
ter. The product is apparently no better; therefore it is inferior. Is 
this the reasoning involved? I don’t know. 

Not that it matters especially, but in all probability the greatest 
university in the world is on the North American Continent. This has 
probably been true for a generation or more. 


WILL THERE BE POST-WAR CURRICULUM CHANGES? 


HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





There has come to my desk recently a statement which suggested in 
rather challenging fashion that whatever was good in the prewar pub- 
lic school curriculum will remain good during the war and after the 
war. The writer further implied that he does not see any single sub- 
ject or area of experience which will be eliminated after the war. 


Certainly a school superintendent during wartime would have diffi- 
culty finding the time and energy and brain power to contradict this 
challenge. I agree in general that the postwar curriculum will prob- 
ably not be very greatly modified and that the usual subjects will fair- 
ly well maintain their present position in the curriculum, making due 
allowance for the sharp fluctuations in war and peacetime emphases 
and for the abnormal situation in our high schools produced by selec- 
tive service. On the other hand there are certain changes in emphasis 
and attitude that I would like to see take place and I think may take 
place. 

First of all, however, I want to pay tribute to the work of the schools 
during the years succeeding the last World War. It is my serious 
opinion that the present generation of youth has been surpassed by no 
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other generation in the history of America, and I believe the schools 
can claim a fair share of credit for this result. It is beside my present 
purpose to develop this thought, but I have considerable evidence to 
show that youth of the present generation are finer physical specimens 
than their fathers and mothers were in 1917-18, that they are more 
extensively educated than the corresponding generation of 1917-18, 
that they are just as patriotic, and that—and this is important in 1943— 
they are ready for the amazing air age which is before us. I think all 
professional educators should see clearly the sins of omission and com- 
mission of the past few years, but we should see just as clearly the 


values which have been maintained and should let the general public 
know about them. 


It is entirely possible that in the organization of public school sys- 
tems those subjects and experiences which belong in the field of gen- 
eral education may be more nearly concentrated in the first nine or ten 
years, leaving the last two or three years of high school for a more 
definite emphasis on specialized education. Such a development 
would mean that for the general run of high school students subjects 
such as Latin and algebra and other specialized education would be 
offered later in the high school course only for those who need them. 
For general mass education book learning would be functional. In 
seeking to attain this goal we must determine what are the skills, 
appreciations, and attitudes which ought to be the heritage of every- 
one who attends our mass school. Unless we comprehend the pur- 
poses underlying our mass.schools and the general idea and ideals of 
mass education, these changes will do harm rather than good. 


I believe that we shall need to distinguish more clearly between 
what might be called mastery courses and those taught primarily for 
appreciation. Our failure to distinguish between these two values has 
taught many thousands of youngsters to hate things which might have 
been appreciated if mastery hadn’t been our primary aim. I think it 
will always be desirable, where possible, for any boy or girl to master 
some one subject or part of a subject if for no other reason than to 
learn the technique of mastery, but it is just as important in my opin- 
ion that the thousands who cannot successfully master subjects should 
appreciate their values and content. For our general mass school I 
believe we shall need more appreciation than mastery, and for the 
simple but fundamental reason that not too many of our youth have 
the aptitude or interest necessary for mastery. 


I hope we shall never again come so dangerously close to teaching 
in our schools that peace is more important than love of country. I 
believe this attitude on the part of the French leaders and teachers 
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had much to do with the distorted perspective of the French citizens 
which in part led them to accept slavery rather than death. Undoubt- 
edly war is a great evil and, as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick suggests, 
it brings all the other evils with it, and yet it is surely a loss of per- 
spective on the part of Anglo-Saxons and a faulty sense of proportion to 
argue that slavery is better than death. 


During the postwar years many of our high school youth got the 
unilateral point of view that the Kellogg Peace Pact had outlawed 
war, that we in America were free to choose war or peace without 
regard for the choices of other nations, that there would never be an- 
other big world war, that somehow or other there was some virtue in 
unpreparedness, and that virtue was lodged in weakness. Anyone who 
is even casually familiar with the story of the Civil War must, it seems 
to me, admit that the power and strength of the Northern forces in the 
Civil War is responsible for the fact that we are today one nation. 
With all our boasting that our government rests on the consent of the 
governed, we ought not to forget that it also rests on the might of the 
United States Army. I am emphasizing the fact that peace, order, and 
brotherly love seem to depend upon power lodged in the right place, 
and I for one would like for us to leave out in our teaching the theory 
that peace and world order can only be achieved by making all nations 
weak, and especially the idea that the United States should refuse 
to accept the responsibilities associated with strength. 


Much effort has gone into the attempt to make high school teaching 
functional, that is, as I conceive it, to make it workable and useful. If 
this aim is to be achieved in our mass school, it must be remembered 
that there are many things not teachable to all our people. For exam- 
ple, I do not believe the accuracy which is associated with mathematics 
can be taught to a very large percentage of our citizens, and this means 
to me that in our postwar education we should sharply distinguish be- 
tween the mass education that is possible and therefore can be made 
functional, and education which should be reserved primarily for the 
technicians and scholars. 


To read and understand our language, to speak with some clarity 
and understanding, to write so as to convey meaning accurately, to 
form a kindly acquaintance with a bit of the world’s literature are 
simply stated objectives of English teaching. Like other simply stated 
purposes they are difficult to achieve. I think we should have more 
effort to make of the English period a laboratory course in which stu- 
dents use their science and social science interests as a basis for writ- 
ing English. I think all the high school reading courses of mass edu- 
cation can and should be radically revised. Somehow we must teach 
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well fewer topics and recapture at least some of the ancient virtue of 
thoroughness. Goals to be achievable can be neither scholarly nor 
abstract. 


In the field of the vocational subjects, I think we need to mix up 
general education more with vocational education and vice versa. In 
the coming age of the air, including, let us not forget, the helicopters, 
we shall live at such a speed that somehow or other general education 
must include in it some knowledge and appreciation of the soil and 
the possibilities of some kind of handwork for all professional people 
or we shall not keep our sanity. It is now a matter of a few weeks or 
months to prepare a youth for the semi-skilled jobs provided by our 
mass production industry. It is not such a simple matter, however, 
to teach youth how to bargain with his employers or to make him 
conscious of the total welfare of all citizens of America. Hence a good 
vocational school must in some way create a love and appreciation of 
our country and a broader point of view than most workers have today. 


Undoubtedly there will be many changes in the content of our basic 
courses. We shall continue to teach more about the air age in which 
we live, but I doubt seriously if this will be taught as a separate sub- 
ject as it is during this wartime emergency. Consumer education will 
get more attention and time. Spanish will increase as it is now doing, 
at the expense of French, and I am somewhat hopeful that a few of our 
American boys and girls may actually learn to use Spanish and be- 
come better acquainted with our Latin American neighbors. You will 
recall that at the end of the last World War there was a remarkable 
growth in the number who were exposed to Spanish, but nothing else 
happened. 

What about American history? Well, I for one refuse to get excited 
over the New York Times controversy, either for or against. I think 
the tests show that we rapidly forget facts, but most of us knew that 
already. If I could wave a magic wand, I would make of American 
history more a laboratory of human interest and drama than mastery 
and memorization. Recently I have moved to Western Pennsylvania. 
Reading Valley of Decision, somewhat on a par with Gone With the 
Wind in many ways, and Day Must Dawn, a recent novel of the early 
pioneering days, has, I am quite convinced, given me a much better 
understanding of the history of Western Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh 
than any history of Pennsylvania could do. In fact two or three such 
histories repose on my desk at home at this moment. I waded through 
perhaps thirty or forty pages and gave it up. On the high school level, 
at least to me, history is people. I agree also with Mr. Bernard DeVoto 
in the July Harper’s in scoring the temerity of most historians in their 
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determination to leave out at all costs their personal judgments in 
regard to history. I have never tried it but I don’t think I would enjoy 
dehydrated food except as a means of sustaining life. Dehydrated 
history surely belongs in a law school or some other place where at 
least in theory only the intellectuals should go. Certainly not in a 
mass high school. 

A recent writer in Harper’s recommends, apparently with consid- 
erable seriousness, that we should offer four years of geography in 
high school. If I had a little more time, I would carefully collect all 
the prescriptions of the specialists. Yet all in all, I have a very kindly 
feeling towards geography and geographers. Recently I attended a 
meeting of these very delightful specialists in which they were ex- 
plaining how great the necessity for teaching two or three times as 
much geography in high school, giving the ignorance of Congressmen 
of geography as one reason for this change. I pointed out to them that 
it would be far simpler and certainly less expensive if we would all 
get together and elect a few geographers to Congress instead of at- 
tempting the impossible job of making geographers out of everybody. 
Our specialist friends find it hard to realize that doubling or tripling 
the time requirements for subjects is no solution for our problems. 

A fair question for those of us who have enlisted for the duration of 
life in public education is, how much of the so-called streamlined 
teaching methods of the Army and the wartime experiments and in- 
ventions in quick teaching methods will be retained after the war? 
I am quite certain we shall use from time to time some of the mass 
production methods used so successfully, but I would like to point out 
that the conditions under which the Army trains thousands of bakers, 
for example, are quite different from the conditions which will exist 
after the war. In the first place, the Army has the young men twenty- 
four hours a day for 365 days a year. It pays them well, and the job 
has the tremendous drive and urge of immediacy. The skills the sol- 
dier is mastering may save his life a few weeks hence. 


In contrast, the typical public school has its youngsters five or six 
hours a day for about 180 days a year, or perhaps as much as ten per 
cent of his total time. Such contrasts need not deter us from utilizing 
whatever is of value in the Army techniques, but they certainly should 
keep us from misleading the public as to the results to be attained un- 
der such divergent circumstances. 

If society can find a worth-while occupation or profession for the 
thousands of youth who do not go to college, then the public schools 
can safely utilize the speed-up plan of instruction. The biggest single 
lack which a youth of twenty has is maturity, as he has been brought 
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up during the past few years. It may well be that requiring him to 
accomplish in three years what he formerly spent four or five years 
doing, in and of itself, will mature him somewhat through the greater 
responsibility and challenge involved. Yet until society has a place 
for him, as is true during the present war emergency, I could not con- 
sistently advise a boy or girl to finish a four-year high school course in 
three years merely to have an extra year to waste prior to obtaining 
a job. 

We shall need desperately what might be called a moral equivalent 
for common labor as it existed a generation or two ago. The boy who 
had neither the ability nor the interest to master book learning 
dropped out and went to work on the farm, in the factory, or in the 
shop. His sister with a similar lack of interest in book learning 
dropped out to help mother at a time when mother stayed at home 
and really needed help. Science is more and more doing away with 
the necessity for common labor jobs but not with the hosts of common 
laborers, using the term common with no disparagement whatsoever. 
By and large, these persons are the first to be dismissed; they are the 
expendables of our modern profit system but not of our political de- 
mocracy. The whole fabric of our nation has been woven around the 
importance of the individual. 

Perhaps our schools may be able to develop a twelve-year program 
which will be profitable to the youth of the type referred to, but as a 
realist, I am wondering why business and industry cannot attack this 
problem from a slightly different angle. Suppose the ablest personnel 
and research departments of our big corporations were to be granted 
income tax exemption by the government for a few hundred thousand 
dollars spent each year in developing profitable and responsible com- 
mon labor jobs. Perhaps our secondary schools can extend present 
cooperative work techniques and devices suggested by NYA, CCC, and 
other organizations, to a more extensive and practical degree. 

At present we take a non-book learner up through the six elemen- 
tary grades, and he reads poorly and slowly. At the end of the junior 
high school, he is but slightly improved, and at the end of the senior 
high school, he may be even worse because by that time he may have 
become completely discouraged. Perhaps it is a wonderful ideal that 
we should continue these boys and girls through the twelfth grade, but 
if so, I suggest that we stop trying to teach them something which they 
have shown no practical ability to achieve. If industry can develop 
more common labor jobs and if the schools can work out a system of 
gradual induction from the high school to the common labor job, it 
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seems to me some progress will have been made in meeting what may 
be our number one postwar problem, that of employment. 

I would like to endorse wholeheartedly present tentative plans for 
the continued education of our potential leaders after the war is over. 
If I were to give a quick answer as to why the South was so backward 
educationally from the end of the Civil War until 1900, I would give it 
in terms of the lost youth who would have been leaders. In the pres- 
ent war necessarily we are going to lose a certain percentage of our 
potential peacetime leaders. It becomes all the more important, there- 
fore, to provide for every potential leader the best possible education. 
Perhaps you are familiar with a recent Kentucky study* which re- 
vealed that 14 per cent of the bottom quarter of the high school gradu- 
ating classes in the state got to college and that 49 per cent of the top 
quarter did not get to college. Our college leaders would show more 
discernment, in my judgment, if they concerned themselves with the 
bright boys and girls who never enter college anywhere. The prob- 
lem is not so much how to keep poor students out as how to get good 
students to attend. In the high schools we can cooperate in this effort 
by providing better guidance and by lending our influence to the estab- 


lishment of national scholarships or subsidies for selected high school 
graduates. 





In closing I would like to quote from “Ferment in Education” which 


appeared in the July issue of Fortune and which in my opinion should 
be read by every educator. 


“Some of the schools may have done too little because they have tried 
to do too much, but, by and large, the schools have done too little because 
they have had too few funds. There is no use arguing the right education 
for democracy if it is impossible to secure it for the majority of our chil- 
dren. The schools are constantly beset by pressure groups who want to 
see the tax rate lowered. They are suffering—as they always suffer in 
wartime—the attacks of those who want to see either a wartime mora- 
torium on education or a total conversion to war courses. Too few public 
leaders have insisted on the importance of maintaining the schools. And 
too many educators have gratified public whims: some have appeased the 
more noisy taxpayers by making unwise economy slashes; others have 
kept their schools in turmoil by adding on every new course that anyone 


thinks up.” 

In general I agree with this statement, but I would like to point out 
that the job of getting this done is not aided by the desire of so many 
able persons to avoid the hazards of leading our public schools. Safe- 
ly located in a college or university where tenure is secure, it is fairly 
simple to be courageous and bold and to bell any number of cats. From 


*Doctoral dissertation of H. L. Davis, Director of Secondary Education, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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such a vantage spot it is distressingly easy to assume the role of plotter 
and planner. It is even popular in these latter days to explain that 
the administrators are holding back progress and that teachers should 
run the schools, a rather complete reversal of the ideas of one hundred 
years ago when teachers were attempting to get administrators who 
would take care of the clerical tasks and details so they could teach. In 
all seriousness, the battle stations of mass education are located out on 
the firing line in the cities and rural districts. It is here that the bat- 
tle of public education during the next two decades will be won or 
lost. We need the universities to furnish inspiration, philosophy, and 
challenge, but we could use more of their ablest men on the firing line. 

As might be expected of a generalist, I have written rather gener- 
ally of some of the changed emphases which might take place after 
the war is over. The task for school administrators and curriculum 
makers is not now, and will not be after the war, an easy one. I had 
the privilege of being closely associated with President H. L. Donovan 
for a year as dean of the University of Kentucky. Just before one 
week-end he suggested that each of us go home and think. Undoubt- 
edly thinking is the most difficult and the most readily avoided chal- 
lenge offered to human beings, but it is also the most important single 
thing to be done. Those of us out in the battle stations of public edu- 
cation and those who do the staff work in our great universities alike 
need to think, to think individually and alone and to think out loud in 


small groups where there is ample time and encouragement for such 
deliberation. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
Superintendent of Ashland, Kentucky, Public Schools 


All pupils who enrolled in the public junior and senior high schools 
in Ashland, Kentucky, in September, 1940, filled out a questionnaire 
designed, among other things, to show what pupils expect to do after 
high school graduation. Two of the questions asked were as follows: 
(1) If you plan to go to work when you finish high school, what type 
of work do you expect to follow? and (2) If you plan to go to college 
when you finish high school, what type of course do you expect to 
take? 

The same questionnaire was filled out by all pupils who enrolled two 
years later (September, 1943). Four hundred eighty-three pupils who 
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filled out the first questionnaire filled out the second questionnaire, also. 
Their papers were paired and studied to see in what respects they were 
similar and in what respects they were different. 


Ninety-two boys (48.7 per cent of the total number of boys answer- 
ing the questionnaires) and 115 girls (39.1 per cent of the total number 
of girls answering the questionnaires) indicated they were going to 
college. The courses decided upon were about what one would expect 
—law, dentistry, medicine, engineering, teaching, etc. 

Thirty-three and seven tenths per cent of the boys and 38.3 per cent 
of the girls who said they were going to college indicated the same 
course on both questionnaires. Five and four tenths per cent of the 
boys and 16.7 per cent of the girls indicated a different course on the 
second questionnaire; 27.1 per cent of the boys and 10.4 per cent of the 
girls indicated a course on the first questionnaire but none on the sec- 
ond questionnaire; and 10.9 per cent of the boys and 17.4 per cent of 
the girls indicated a course on the second questionnaire but none on 
the first questionnaire. 

Forty-seven boys (24.9 per cent) and 102 girls (34.7 per cent) stated 
on both questionnaires that they were going to work upon the com- 
pletion of high school. Twenty-one and two tenths per cent of the 
boys and 36.3 per cent of the girls who stated that they were going to 
work indicated the same choice of occupation on both questionnaires; 
4.3 per cent of the boys and 5.9 per cent of the girls indicated a choice of 
similar occupations; 6.2 per cent of the boys and 10.8 per cent of the 
girls indicated an entirely different choice of occupation on the second 
questionnaire; 21.2 per cent of the boys and 14.8 per cent of the girls 
indicated no choice of occupation on the first questionnaire but indi- 
cated a choice on the second questionnaire; 8.5 per cent of the boys and 
9.8 per cent of the girls indicated a choice of occupation on the first 
questionnaire but none on the second; 38.3 per cent of the boys and 


22.5 per cent of the girls indicated no choice of occupation on either 
questionnaire. 


Fifty boys (26.5 per cent) and 77 girls (26.2 per cent) gave different 
answers on the two questionnaires. 

There was little evidence to the effect that pupils in the upper grades 
knew any more about what they would do after completion of high 
school than did pupils in the lower grades. One group of pupils was 
just about as consistent in answering the questions as was the other. 

Conclusion: The data are too limited, of course, to warrant a defi- 
nite conclusion. They indicate, however, that: (1) approximately 49 
per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the girls who enroll in high 
school expect to go to college; (2) approximately 25 per cent of the 
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boys and 38 per cent of the girls expect to enter employment after 
completing high school work; and (3) approximately 26 per cent of 
the boys and 23 per cent of the girls are undecided as to what they will 
do after they have completed high school. They indicate further that 
approximately 38 per cent of both boys and girls who expect to go to 
college have definitely made up their minds as to what course they will 
pursue in college and that approximately 21 per cent of the boys and 
36 per cent of the girls who expect to enter employment have decided 
upon the occupations they will follow. 


THE STATE COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


ROY ELLIS 
President, State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 


There has been discernible for sometime a tendency for teachers 
colleges to change their names to state colleges. In most cases this has 
not meant a further change in functions or activities but has merely 
been the recognition of “un fait accompli.” The evolution from a spe- 
cialized function to that of general college training has been a natural 
outgrowth of the demands made upon such colleges by their service 
areas. It should be recognized that in a compact area, thickly popu- 
lated and well supplied with strong academic institutions, the situa- 
tion is quite different from that of an extensive area relatively sparse- 
ly populated and having a scarcity of well supported academic insti- 
tutions. 

While this college still retains the name of Teachers College, I can 
well illustrate the circumstances which have prompted teachers col- 
leges to change their names by describing the situation which exists in 
our service area. Our college district consists of twenty-two counties 
in the southwest corner of Missouri. We have in this area two munici- 
pal junior colleges, one denominational junior college, and one P.E.O. 
junior college for girls. We have only one other four-year college in 
the entire area. The State University is approximately 200 miles dis- 
tant from the geographical center of this college district. 

The state supported colleges in Missouri are undergraduate institu- 
tions. They serve as feeders for the graduate and professional schools 
of the State University. There are abundant statistical studies indicat- 
ing that undergraduate students tend to patronize institutions near at 
hand. In 1936 when transportation conditions were more nearly nor- 
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mal than at present, Col. A. M. Hitch of Kemper Military Academy 
and College made a study of the residence of students then attending 
Missouri Colleges. The study showed that 92% of our students came 
from within a radius of 100 miles of the college. In other Missouri 
state teachers colleges this per cent varied from 82% to 97%. For the 
nine private four-year colleges in the state, the per cent coming from 
within 100 miles of the college averaged 69%. Thirty-eight per cent 
(38%) of the undergraduate students at the University of Missouri 
came from within 100 miles of the University. For Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis the per cent was 80. A thorough inquiry at this 
college indicated that approximately 40% of the people attending here 


could not have attended college if our services had not been available 
to them. 


In view of the above fact, we feel a responsibility for general under- 
graduate training in this area. We offer a commercial curriculum 
which prepares for business positions. This is not to be confused with 
the work of the University schools of administration which are de- 
signed to train business executives. We offer special work in music, 
art, agriculture, etc. We grant the traditional A.B. Degree. We also 
prepare people for admission to professional schools of journalism, 
law, medicine, dentistry, etc. Forty-five per cent (45%) of our enter- 
ing freshmen group this fall indicated that they did not plan to teach. 


Most of our students are preparing to teach. We do not feel that the 
above program in any wise detracts from our teacher training func- 
tion. We have twenty-one full time staff members in the area of pro- 
fessional and practice courses for teachers. We have a well equipped 
campus training school beginning with the kindergarten and ending 
with the 12th grade. We are not diverting to other purposes money 
designated for teacher training. The Government, the Legislature, 
and the people of the state in general know our program and expect a 
general college service from the institution. They make provision for 
the program to be carried on. 


Many if not most of our medical schools and dental schools were 
originally separate specialized institutions. Most of those which did 
not affiliate with other educational enterprises perished. Educational 
activities are gregarious by nature. Association with other groups 
with varied interests has a broadening affect on the prospective teach- 
er. The state college movement is in many situations a desirable edu- 
cational movement. I would not for a moment imply that it is de- 
sirable for all institutions because situations and circumstances vary. 














“THE ABILITIES OF MAN” 


P. L. BOYNTON 
President, Stephen F. Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 








To use a title made famous by the great English psychologist, 
Charles Spearman, probably smacks of plagiarism. So let us say that 
we are only borrowing it instead of appropriating it. In any event, 


its implications for teacher training appear to be too great for us to 
ignore. 


We do not have to go into a long, technical discussion of general ver- 
sus specialized abilities in order to say quite unequivocally that most 
people succeed in certain lines of work to a far greater extent than 
they would in other lines, though these latter have no greater inherent 
difficulty, in so far as we can tell, than do the former. Whether we 
hold that this individual variation is due to inheritance, training, 
interest, glandular secretions, or leave the cause completely unas- 
signed, the fact of special abilities and inabilities as seen in ordinary 
adult or near-adult behavior seems well established. This should have 
considerable significance to those concerned with the development of 
programs in teachers colleges. 

Among the implications we might mention two. First, since a teach- 
er’s training is, or should be, a specialized training, designed to pre- 
pare for a particular type of work, the teachers college should have a 
careful program of student selection and classification. Not every one 
that saith unto us, Business Manager, here is my registration fee, 
should enter into the kingdom to teaching; but he that possesseth the 
requisite abilities and attributes of the high calling. Almost without 
doubt, then, there should be an effective pre-induction program of 
selection. As a beginning procedure, this program might be somewhat 
comparable to that used by certain of the better medical schools. Next, 
the initial selection of candidates should be followed immediately by 
a careful, continuing program of individual study, analysis, and ad- 
justment throughout the student’s career. The result should be that 
by the time a student graduates from a teachers college the faculty and 
administration of the college should know, within the limits of reason, 
that that student will be a successful teacher. If the student, at any 
time in his training, reveals a definite inaptitude for teaching, he 
should be guided into another field of endeavor. Thus, it may well be 
said that the first need of the teachers college today is a thorough, 
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efficient, guidance program designed first to discover and next to cap- 
italize on “the abilities of man” as found in individual students en- 
trusted to its care. 

The second point is that public pressure and student enrollment has 
widened the scope of established teacher training institutions far be- 
yond the old, original concept. At the present time a large per cent of 
our students come to us merely “to get an education.” If they are not 
adapted to teaching, we may do them a distinct disservice if we keep 
them and fail to train them in anything other than our conventional 
teacher-training program. If a student’s plans are sufficiently spe- 
cialized so that we know that he or she wants to be a dentist, veteri- 
narian, lawyer, physician, beautician, mechanical engineer, or nurse, 
we are frank to tell him, or her, that we cannot give the training de- 
sired. We are not always so frank, however, with the student whose 
aims are not so particularized but who does know that he does not 
want to teach. The point would seem to be that if we continue to 
accept these students, as we surely will, we need to give them greater 
latitude in program selection. When we stop and consider the impli- 
cation of this, we recognize that it means that our regular or more 
distinctly undergraduate teachers colleges ultimately must drop the 
word teachers from their titles, and apply themselves with frank dili- 
gence to the development of the abilities of man, as those abilities are 
presented by the students themselves. In still other terms, it would 
seem that the teachers college, if fair to its own students, must make a 
new effort to meet a wider variety of educational needs in the regions 
they were created to serve. This apparently demands a broader group 
of educational offerings with courses designed to meet many types of 
needs other than those associated solely with the specific preparation 
of efficient teachers. 


THAT AWFUL WORD, “YANKEE” 


A. I. ROEHM 
Peabody College 





Willy-nilly, whether we are Northerners or Southerners, we are 
all “Yankees” now. None of us ever liked the word, not even the Yan- 
kees themselves. As a Hoosier, the writer has always been called a 
Yankee in spite of his protest that Yankees are Easterners, preferably 
New Yorkers and New Englanders—more or less culpable persons 
whom an Indiana Yankee calls “Yankees.” And now, to add insult to 
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injury, we must inform you that Yankee is a German word. The Ger- 
man name Johann (John) has two diminutive forms: “Hans” and 
“Yan.” Like most nicknames that become very popular, each of these 
diminutives received an additional diminutive ending, resulting in 
“Hanschen” and “Yanke.” These names were very prevalent in our 
pre-Revolutionary German-American settlements, notably among the 
Pennsylvania Germans. True to the German tradition, the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans were musical, so that when the recruiting for the Con- 
tinental and Revolutionary armies required many fife players, the 
Pennsylvania “Yankes” were in great demand. “Yanke Dudelpfeifer” 
(“Johnny Doodlepiper”) became a figure in the War of Independence, 
emerging with the spelling “Yankee.” So we see that in the War Be- 
tween the States, the “Johnnies” (Southerners) and the “Yankees” 
(Northerners) were really calling each other by the same name (Yan- 
kee—Johnny). And now world usage has dubbed us all Yankees. How 
strangely some things work out! 


FRAMINGHAM FAVORS THE HOME 


MARTIN F. O’CONNOR 
President, State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 


In the library of the State Teachers College at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, there is an old book which was doubtless placed by Horace 
Mann in the original library of the college when it was established at 
Lexington on July 3, 1839, as the first public normal school in America. 
It is a translation of an older book, A Treatise on the Education of 
Daughters, written by the justly famous Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, during the reign of Louis XIV. 

Fenelon, stating the general opinion of his day writes, “With respect 
to girls it is not necessary that they should become learned; curiosity 
renders them vain and affected; it is sufficient that they should know 
how to manage household affairs, when the occasion is presented, and 
to obey their husbands without arguing.” 

In the above statement we find a curious, yes a humorous sanction 
for the type of education that many of our students are receiving at the 
present day. For over a hundred years we at Framingham have clung 
steadfastly to our original purpose, that of training teachers for the 
elementary schools. At the turn of the century, however, a new de- 


partment was established at Framingham for the training of teachers 
of household arts. 
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As year follows year we are more and more convinced that there is 
nothing repugnant in the two aims of our college—that they are in fact, 
supplementary. The founding fathers felt that our country could not 
develop as a democracy unless better educational opportunities were 
made available for all the children of all the people. They would im- 
prove the schools by improving the teachers in the schools. They built 
wisely and well. Today the schools are admittedly the great safe- 
guard of democracy. 

A century ago the fact that the schools were not satisfactory was 
partly offset by the assurance that the home was a functioning reality. 
Today even the most optimistic person ceases to be so when the ques- 
tion up for consideration is the American home. And yet all will agree 
that the American home is the very core of democracy. 

Is it not more than a coincidence that the school whose original pur- 
pose was to further democracy through education should now concern 
itself to a large degree with the improvement of the American home as 
a further step toward the realization of the democratic ideal? Can it 
be that a light is still shining forth from a little school in Massachu- 
setts? 


PROVERBS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


E. C. BECK 
Central Michigan College of Education 


The best English teacher is the one who knows the most about 


everything else. 
* * * * * 


Great English does not come from below the elbow. 
* * * * %* 

Every class is a class in English. 
* a * %* * 

Meet increased teaching load with increased pupil responsibility. 
ca * * * a 

Every class is an examination, and every examination is a class. 


aE * 1 * * 


Man has capitalized woman’s curiosity as scientific research. 
* * * * * 


English must first of all communicate. 
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I can encourage learning, I can give some opportunity for learning, 
but the learning is the pupil’s and not the teacher’s. 
* * * * ok 


The wise teacher prepares his pupils for the leisure that certainly 
will be theirs. 
ee a 
Enjoyment of literature is a highly personal matter. 
* * * ok * 
Sentence sense is necessary to clear, logical thinking. 
* «x °x & & 
Both mind-set and drill are necessary before correct speech habits 
can be formed. 
oS * * * * 


Diagramming is to grammar what graphing is to mathematics. 
* * * * * 


Write and speak so that you cannot be misunderstood. 
1 * * * * 
Words have personalities. Speak-easy words do not belong in draw- 
ing-rooms. 
* * Bs % * 


Sloppy diction usually means sloppy thinking. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


W. P. KING 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association 


Throughout the nation the thoughts of the people are beginning to 
turn toward the time when peace shall come and when we can begin 
the rehabilitation of our social order. We think of that post-war time 
as a period of reconstruction. There can be no reconstruction that does 
not deeply concern and is not deeply concerned by education. Further- 
more, any effort at reconstruction after the war will fail unless it is re- 
education. By the term “education” here we do not mean simply 
schooling, in the conventional acceptance of that idea, but we mean 
that it shall include the influence on man of all that helps him to live 
with his fellow-men more productively, more decently, and more 
happily. This aim cannot be achieved until there is created a freer 
and better world which will provide for all men without discrimina- 
tion, the opportunity for doing useful work, and of having a happy 
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family life, which provides for some fruitful leisure and much devotion. 

Any plan for reconstruction in the post-war era must not only reach 
into every form of our economic, social, and political life, but must 
realize that one of its first obligations is to guarantee to every child 
and every adult equal opportunity for education without regard to 
creed or color, income or social status. 

Future reconstruction must recognize that the dignity of man rests 
in the fact that he is an end in himself and may not be used merely 
as a means to an end. We cannot provide blueprints for the future 
education of the world, because education is creative, and is the ex- 
pression of personalities and not the product of formulas and pre- 
scriptions. Nevertheless there are a few principles that may be ob- 
served. First, a school must be always a source of new power in a 
community; therefore, we must break down the walls that stand be- 
tween the school and the community. Second, book knowledge is not 
in itself a guide to life, and credits and degrees are not the main aims 
of education, and third, education is not a short-cut to selfish social 
advancement or to the preservation of class privileges. 

Reconstruction must have further upon its agenda the objective of 
making schools to be institutions where the ideal of equality becomes 
a reality, where encouragement may be given everywhere to youth’s 
willingness to serve, where teachers are everywhere protected in their 
efforts to do better work, and where the regeneration of faith is a su- 
preme objective. The devastations of today’s war are not in cities 
alone. They are in the souls of millions who have accepted false gods. 


Reconstruction must see that the altars are not empty when the false 
gods fall. 


THIS IS NOT THE TIME TO RELAX 


HERBERT ReBARKER 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


The world is in the midst of a social, religious, economic, and politi- 
cal revolution of which the present world war is only a part. Man- 
kind, the world over, has been seeking to know the truth concerning 
existing conditions for the past several decades. The primary mo- 
tive of this search for truth is freedom, a surcease from conditions as 
they are. The American people can not longer continue to be so cen- 
tered upon the winning of the present war that they lose sight of the 
trend of the present and of the promise of the future. Neither can they 
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continue to be lulled into the belief that with the winning of the war 
the roseate dawn of the millennium will break in all of its glory. With 
the winning of the war the fight for freedom and progress will have 
just begun. If we are so blinded and overcome by the present strug- 
gle that we have neither the will nor the energy to face the fight of 
the future, then the war for us is lost. The burden of this future strug- 
gle rests squarely on the shoulders of our social agencies, the greatest 
of which is our public schools. 

The American public school system is a casualty of the war, a for- 
gotten institution, a stepchild subservient to political expediency and 
governmental neglect. The citizen of tomorrow who must carry the 
torch of freedom and enlightenment in the future struggle is today 
being rendered unfit for the march of progress. The very objective 
for which our every national effort is now being expended is in dan- 
ger of being reduced to the point of impotency. The totalitarian pow- 
ers are not our only enemy. The institution that has led the vanguard 
of freedom and democracy throughout our past national life must not 
now in this dire emergency be forced to the rear and made ineffective. 

The hope for the perpetuation of our public schools, impaired 
though they may be during this period of national stress, is the solid 
phalanx of loyal and devoted men and women with a vision of the 
future, and with lives dedicated to the cause of education and the 
service of mankind. At this time they, just as patriotically as our 
boys at the front, wage a determined warfare against the national 
enemy of freedom, ignorance, and against the universal foe of progress, 
intolerance. With their ranks depleted by the lure of the easy oppor- 
tunity afforded by the present catastrophe, their fight for the preser- 
vation of American childhood’s greatest heritage, freedom from dark- 


ness and equality of opportunity, must continue with renewed sont 
and unabated determination. 


EDITH GARLAND DUPRE 


MURIEL McCULLA 
Associate Professor of English, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute of Lafayette enjoys the distinction, 
rare if not unique among American colleges, of having on its faculty 
a great teacher who has been in continued service from the institu- 
tion’s founding to the present time. When in 1901 Southwestern 
opened its doors to the youth of southern Louisiana, Miss Edith Gar- 
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land Dupre, a native Louisianian, joined its small faculty. She came 
from Newcomb College at the end of a brilliant student career there 
and began an enviable progression of achievements. A chronicle of 
her activities is also in a large sense, the record of Southwestern’s 
development into a standard college of wide influence and reputation. 

Miss Dupre bound herself to the institution in those first years by 
giving to it in unmeasured quantity her energies and her talents. She 
found in its first president and chief administrator for thirty-six years, 
the late Doctor Edwin Lewis Stephens, a scholarly associate to whom 
she gave unwavering cooperation in the task of building the school 
which both envisioned. Although her actual teaching has been done 
in the department of English of which she is professor and head, her 
work has not been confined to it. A sincere interest in student affairs 
has moved her to give service wherever her guidance has been asked. 
And this whole-hearted employment of her wisdom and her hours has 
continued through the years with no lessening, no flagging. 

Advanced study has taken Miss Dupre from the campus repeatedly. 
Universities in various sections of the country have attracted her— 
Cornell, George Washington, Michigan, Washington State, New York 
and Wisconsin. Travel abroad has given her refreshment of spirit 
and enlargement of vision. In the classroom, young men and women 
have benefited by these experiences in her enlightened teaching. She 
has always drawn from her students their best in mental and spiritual 
activity. 

Miss Dupre’s achievements cannot be gauged by the standards pop- 
ularly applied to the work of a great educator. Her name does not 
appear among those of educational theorists of the time whose publi- 
cations have won for them national repute, nor among those of work- 
ers in the field of scholarly research. These things she has every 
necessary ability to perform; but she has been too constantly laboring 
in a smaller sphere where the growth of the individual student seemed 
to her paramount. It is commendatory that she has held, like Mark 
Hopkins, personal eminence unimportant. 

Miss Dupre is endowed with the unusual gifts which combine to 
produce a great teacher and a valuable citizen. Her deep intellect, 
fine scholarship, professional sincerity, her charity and balance in all 
things have contributed generously to the molding of Southwestern’s 
academic character. They have done much to establish its ideals and 
to build for it its dearest traditions. To the hundreds of men and 
women whose hearts have been warmed by her friendship, any tribute, 
no matter how well indited, must seem inadequate. The intangible 
fruits of her labor are the richest and the most difficult of delineation. 
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It is hoped, however, that the readers of this brief appreciation of 
Miss Edith Garland Dupre may share somehow in the pride which 
Louisiana takes in one of her worthiest citizens. 


NO DEFENSE NEEDED 


SUSAN B. RILEY 
Peabody College 


A history of the teaching of literature could be written around its 
battlefields, those lists in which it has had to defend its honor and 
prestige against a series of challengers. 


When the medieval humanists brought to light the great manuscripts 
of classical antiquity, before them lay the task of establishing univer- 
sities in which these literatures could be studied. So clear and unre- 
lenting was their idea of what a curriculum should be, that by the six- 
teenth century there were few to question the classical function of a 
university. In England the study of English literature was not estab- 
lished in the universities until the last of the nineteenth century, and 
in America even the largest schools did not dignify the study of 
national letters by establishing full professorships of American litera- 
ture until well along in our own century. 

Against the encroachments of science a compromise was made which 
turned literature from an art into a science and brought forth all the 
dreary business of literary influences and origins and the philological 
rattling of dead bones. 


A few years ago we were hearing much about the supremacy of the 
social sciences and were being advised to teach only writings of “sociai 
significance.” Of that we have heard little recently probably because 
the social theorists awoke to the fact that “The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” as he, with his hopes and achievements, is recorded in 
literature. One would be hard put to it to find a piece of commendable 
writing which did not have “social significance.” 

And now the war which has in some programs struck out entirely 
the teaching of literature, in others sharply limited it. But we have 
no cause for alarm—if what we have been teaching is worth teaching 
and we have taught it well. 

Let us use this emergency to find out. The humanities are not in 
danger although we as the self-appointed custodians of them may be. 
The study through the arts of those attributes which distinguish man 
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from beast and make for humane values is the sine qua non of that 
education which, according to Woodrow Wilson, “ ... was meant to 
prepare men for the whole of life rather than some particular part of 
it.” 

As Professor Norman Foerster said in his presidential address be- 
fore the College English Association, December, 1941, “It follows that 
if we teachers of English should now undertake to do something new 
and different, it is only because we should have done it long ago.” 


SHALL WE TEACH CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OR DEMOCRACY? 


HARRY L. KRINER 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


During the past several decades the elusive term “democracy” has 
been used very extensively in these United States. Without much 
research the discovery can be made that the term does not convey a 
commonly accepted idea. Have you ever tried to define the word 
“democracy”? Do you have a clear concept of what democracy means? 
If you feel that you can define or describe the term satisfactorily to 
yourself, see how difficult it is to find some other person who will 
agree precisely with your interpretation. 


Apparently the political, social, and economic groups in America, 
from the radical to the conservative, speak favorably about a democ- 
racy, but each group has its own opinion of what constitutes the cor- 
rect form. This wide diversity in the various concepts of democracy 
held by society arises from the numerous interpretations given to it 
by educators, editors, statesmen, industrialists, laborers, and other 
leaders in society. From such an equivocal situation, the conclusion 
might be drawn that democracy as desired in America is something 
fluid. Often the term democracy is used to denote a method of approach 
to solve national problems by all groups of society. However, it is 
difficult to see why a method should be used as a substitute for the 
fundamental government itself as defined by the constitution of our 
republic. 

Our Constitution which was made by men who were intelligent 
enough to develop a system of checks and balances and who were wise 
enough to try to avoid the tyranny of the majority, has stood the test 
of more than one hundred and fifty years filled with many trials and 
problems of a great people. Not only has this Constitution which 
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created a republic stood the test of time, but it has been the model for 
practically all the civilized nations of the world. 

Instead of talking and writing in glittering generalities about the 
uncertain term democracy, should not the educational, industrial and 
political leaders of our nation teach and demonstrate the principles 
upon which our Constitution was based and has been developed? Every 
time the masses are addressed in abstractions, powers of the fast grow- 
ing invisible government are being increased. For the present and 
future safety of this nation, let us definitely indoctrinate our youth 
with the truths of our government and let us stop blinding them with 
the hot sparks of equivocal democracy. Let the leaders emphasize the 
fundamentals of our Constitution, and use it as a means of attaining 
unity. Let every citizen young and old learn the true spirit of the 
origin and development of our Constitution in order that society may 
better appreciate what it has and can have for this grand old Republic, 
the United States of America. 


ENLIGHTENED PATRIOTISM 


H. J. SACHS 
Louisiana Tech, Ruston 


What is the chief function of the schools? Let us omit oratory, meta- 
physics, and learned quotations from our answer. Our main job is 
simply this: to help produce good citizens. Of course the erudite 
dialectician smiles at such a statement and asks whether we want 
Plato’s good citizen, Marx’s, or Dewey’s; but let us brush his sophisti- 
cation aside and agree that even though we cannot define the good 
citizen, we do know his attributes. He is productive, cooperative, 
progressive. He is law-abiding, serious-minded, loyal. But above 
all, he is well informed about his nation’s problems and unremittingly 
zealous in his efforts to aid his nation. 

Our citizens have the zeal. In time of crisis they are willing to sacri- 
fice everything gladly for their country, including their lives. But 
they are not well informed. No well informed and honest citizen could 
have been an isolationist in 1939, but we had many millions of isola- 
tionists. No well informed and serious-minded citizen could have 
failed to be deeply troubled by the Italo-Ethiopian war or the Sino- 
Japanese war, but our citizens were much more interested in Notre 
Dame’s football team. Hitler announced his detailed plans for world 
conquest many times, and from 1933 to 1939 meticulously and pub- 
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licly followed his announced schedule, but we were not interested. 

Shall we blame the newspapers for our ignorance and consequent 
indifference? They give us what we want. 

Shall we blame our schools? Part of the blame must definitely fall 
upon the schools. 

Most of the millions of students who have graduated from our 
schools in the past did not become enlightened patriots. Enlightened 
patriotism cannot be inculcated by oaths of allegiance to the flag or 
exhortatory orations in assembly hours. Nor is it a product of those 
courses in history which leisurely record ancient events and close with 
a fleeting glance at contemporary periods. It can come only if it is a 
direct and primary objective of the entire curriculum. 

In such a curriculum the students would learn to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and truth, would learn that ideals are practical, 
would learn of the awful decisions that man must make in the next 
decades. For such a curriculum the faculties must continue to con- 
sist of specialists, but, more important, of alert, informed, zealous 
patriots. It would be the duty of these faculties to make every sub- 
ject in good part an approach to those economic, military, political, 
and sociological problems which are the causes of modern wars and 
modern chaos. Such faculties and such procedures would produce 
millions of citizens who are well informed and who are capable of 
serious and constant thought about national affairs. 


THE BURR IN THE UNDERSHIRT 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre’ Haute 


Being a burr in the schoolmaster’s undershirt is, it appears to me, 
the chief role of the PEaBsopy JouRNAL and other such educational jour- 
nals in the year at hand and the years just ahead. The times are out 
of joint and schoolmasters must not be content to sit back in their 
swivel chairs and talk. Educators are good talkers. As discussers 
they have no betters and few equals. And talk is good. It assures 
oneself of one’s wisdom and it passes the time pleasantly. 

But talking, too often, takes the place of action. Therefore the burr 
in the undershirt. Talk must be transmuted into school plans, and 
school plans for the post-war world will need money, legislation, and 
popular approval. Money, legislation, approval—all are won at the 
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cost of concerted and determined action in the home town, the state, 
and the nation. 

It is not losing professional dignity to pile into the foes of educa- 
tional enlargements. In a country such as ours, people, including leg- 
islators and tax boards, do not automatically know when a thing is 
good. And even when they know something is good and deserving, 
they do not go forthwith and vote for what it needs. If a few pres- 
sure groups yell “ouch!” loud enough and get in a few punches below 
the belt, the boards and commissions and legislatures wonder if they 
“hadn’t better let it go a year or so.” These are the facts of life. One 
could say much prettier things. Journals and schoolmen usually do. 

What I am saying is as simple as a high school yell. I wish it could 
be as vigorous. Here it is in two-bit sentences. We believe in progress. 
We believe till it hurts that a war-less future depends on education. We 
are making plans for better education. Those plans require money, leg- 
islation, popular approval. We must as the Western movies say “come 
in fighting.” We must be the pressure group for all the people. 

Our means can be as realistic as our ends are idealistic. First, we 
must carry to the meanest home and to the tightest tax-shaving asso- 
ciation in the community the whole story of what we have done, what 
we are doing, and what we need to do for the children and adults of 
the community. Second, we must do the same for the state and for 
the nation. Third, we must see that whenever and wherever school 
financing and controlling bodies are meeting, there shall be militant 
school leaders about with facts and with the power of public backing. 

Leaders must have aggressive journals to keep them informed and 
to reinforce their spunk, to keep burrs in their undershirts. 


OUR CORNERSTONE 





F. R. ROGERS 
President, North Dakota Education Association 


For a long time we have been told that schools are one of the cor- 
nerstones of American democracy. In fact, the phrase has been used 
so much in our nation that it tends to become more a matter of rhe- 
toric than reality. 

Permit me to illustrate just what I mean. I don’t know what our 
national Congress is debating this week. Last week they were inter- 
ested in whether you should eat butter or oleomargarine. That con- 
cerned the economic welfare of our people. They also debated the 
tax on liquor. That, too, concerned both pocketbooks and appetite. 
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But the week before the members of Congress somewhat grudgingly 
gave some time to a discussion of something that concerned our foun- 
dation stone. For on October 20 the United States Senate had before 
it for consideration the matter of giving grants to the various states in 
a total amount of $300,000,000 to help pay the cost of education during 
the period of the war. This bill was to provide such help for teachers’ 
salaries that they would not feel the necessity of leaving the school- 
room to make a decent living. Teachers had been reading about the 
high salaries they could get in various forms of work, and like all 
human beings they wanted those salaries. 

But what did the United States Senate do with this bill? It sabo- 
taged it. It passed an amendment that sent it back to the committee 
where it will probably lay dead until this session of Congress ends. 
There is a possibility that it may be revived, but it will then probably 
be too late to get consideration by both houses. That had to do with 
our cornerstone. Yet on Friday night of last week my radio reported 
a cut in a proposed liquor tax which would lessen the income of this 
same government by $242,000,000. They saved our liquor consumers 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. But they refused only slightly 
more to reinforce and reestablish our national cornerstone. 

A great American once cried, “I know not what course others may 
take, but, as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” Let me para- 
phrase that. “I do not know what course you are willing to take as a 
school officer or as a parent or as a teacher; but, as for me, I am willing 
to get out and fight for the sort of education that is necessary to per- 
petuate democracy. If I do not follow that course, I should quit call- 
ing it one of the foundation stones of American character.” 


DANGER AND OPPORTUNITY 


FRANK E, BAKER 
President, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


American education faces great opportunities and great dangers, 
now and in the post-war period. To the trite remark that education 
is in a crisis someone is sure to say that education is always in crisis. 
In the sense that crisis implies both opportunity and danger, that is 
true. The Chinese pictograph for crisis is made up of two characters, 
one standing for opportunity, the other for danger. In the Chinese 
meaning of the word, American education is certainly in a crisis. 

It is of little help to say that education is in a crisis unless we go 
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ahead to analyze the elements of the crisis to determine its dangers 
and its opportunities, and then take the further step to marshal our 
forces and our facilities to defend education from its dangers and take 
advantage of its opportunities. 

Space will permit consideration of the first step only. 

What are some of the dangers? 


1. The tendency under the pressure of war emotion to substitute 
temporary devices for practices that are based on sound principles and 
have stood the test of experience. 


2. The danger that the speeding up process will lead to the accept- 


ance of the possession of information and mechanical skill as the 
mark of educational achievement. 


3. The lowering of the quality of the teaching by the loss of trained 
and experienced teachers to the armed forces and to industry. 

4. The possibility that the psychology of total war will lead to the 
substitution of externally imposed and formalistic discipline for a 
type based on consent and rational considerations, the only type con- 
sistent with the ideals of democracy. 

What are some of the opportunities? 


1. Education must capitalize on the higher standards of financial 
expenditure by the army and navy in the training of personnel for 
specialized services. 

2. Education must press toward broadening the concept of educa- 
tion as a social necessity rather than as a privilege. It is a fair assump- 
tion that, if it is necessary to educate at public expense thousands of 
young men and women for special service in war, it is just as necessary 
to educate at public expense a limited number of selected young peo- 
ple for civic service in peace. 

3. Education must accept a large share of the responsibility in plan- 
ning a democratic community of nations. 


4. The burden of developing a positive appreciation of the values of 
racial, religious and cultural differences rests primarily on the schools 
and colleges of America. 

5. Education must help to free the minds of the people of fear of 
social change. We accept revolutionary changes in our physical en- 
vironment without a tremor. We shake in our community shoes at 
the mere suggestion of social changes. Our forefathers won our free- 
dom in the spirit of revolution. Perhaps we shall need to recover 
some of that spirit to save the freedom they won. 

President Roosevelt has declared that teaching is an essential occu- 
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pation and the Man Power Commission has so classified it. On the 
other hand the Budget Director eliminated from a federal appropria- 
tion, on the ground that it was an unessential expenditure, an item 
for the support of education. The Budget Director to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the American people will continue to hold the faith 


that, in the long range prospect of democracy, education is a defense 
industry. 


TEACHERS AND POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS 


GORDON W. BLACKWELL 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 





The other evening in a large eastern city I was engaging in a bit of 
social chit chat with several teachers, The talk revolved around the 
war, of course. But since none of us essayed to be “parlor Generals” 
our conversation centered mostly on the headaches of the home front. 

Afterwards the thought struck me that probably the small talk of the 
evening was not a bad thermometer for measuring the level of social 
understanding of these teachers. 

We had talked of the Detroit and Harlem riots—and of local atti- 
tudes toward Negro soldiers stationed at the camp nearby. Only one 
of the teachers saw any connection between these phenomena and the 
goals for which we are fighting. 

We had talked of anti-Semitic trends throughout the country—and 
of these teachers’ own feelings toward Jewish children in their class- 
rooms. Several openly admitted, even boasted of their prejudices. 


We had talked of the great national drama now being played by 
industrial management, organized labor and the government—and of 
a local union which is currently demanding higher wages than the 
teachers themselves are getting. A fairly general feeling seemed to 
be that with our boys giving their lives abroad for the cause of democ- 
racy we should dissolve labor unions here at home, at least for the 
duration. 

’ Suppose, against this backdrop of fragmentary information con- 
.cerning the social understanding of these several teachers, we pose 
two assumptions: (1) that post-war adjustments will test the sinews 
of American democracy principally in the areas of race relations and 
labor relations; and (2) that teachers are an important media for in- 
fluencing social attitudes and for imparting knowledge about the 
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structure of our society and how it functions. The result is not reas- 
suring, but the challenge to teacher education institutions and to in- 
service training programs is clear. And if we agree, as we must as 
educators, that adequate social understanding must come through 
rational processes, the need for all teachers to have a strong back- 
ground in the social sciences, especially sociology, is apparent. 

Teachers need an understanding of societal and group processes if 
America’s future citizens are to be able to participate successfully in 
the democratic management of a society so complex and dynamic as 
ours. From first-hand study and participation they should know inti- 
mately what makes a community tick. They should have social atti- 
tudes which have been developed objectively and rationally. They 
should have an appreciation for the meaning of democracy in terms of 
everyday situations all around us. Only then can they be intelligent 
about the post-war adjustments we must surely face. 

But undoubtedly the several teachers with whom I was talking the 
other evening were not typical. Or were they? 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


: F. C. GRISE 
Dean, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


The whole history of education is one long record of shifting em- 
phasis. The world and society are not static and as these move forward 
readjustments in educational methods and procedures are necessary. 
For education must not only recognize but vigorously address itself 
to human needs at each stage of development. But in periods of rapid 
transition such as ours there is great danger that in our desire for 
modernity and our zeal to make all things new we may lose our bear- 
ings, be swept from our ancient moorings and set adrift upon a sea of 
confusion with no trustworthy chart or compass to guide or direct us 
in our course. The detachment of life from the main currents of his- 
tory and disregard for the experiences of the race inevitably result in 
a loss of perspective, immature and shallow judgment, crude acting, 
and a ready acceptance of panaceas. Following the present world 
struggle many things will certainly be different, but in our program 
of educational effort, we cannot safely neglect the social and spiritual 
accomplishments of the past. “We should have scant capital to trade 
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on were we to throw away the wisdom we have inherited and seek our 
fortunes with the slender stock we ourselves have accumulated.” 

We stand in awe and wonder at the marvelous achievements of mod- 
ern science and invention, but our great century of progress with its 
material advancement leaves us still pondering the real needs of our 
human world. If true progress is to continue it will depend not so 
much upon the material but upon the social and spiritual achievements 
of the race. It will do us little good to become master mechanics and 
fill the world with time saving and ease inviting devices unless we are 
able to match the advance which we have made in the control of ma- 
terial forces with similar progress in the growth of mind and spirit. 
The permanent gains of civilization are to be found in the improve- 
ment of man himself. The old values still hold; those which are within 
man himself or within the range of his will. The genuine values are 
human values. America must come to have a greater understanding 
of these values and must dedicate itself to the building of life around 
these values; values that are not new, but are as old as the race, and 
lie at the very foundation of all efforts to improve mankind. 

In that new age of which we are hearing so much these days, many 
things certainly will be different; just how different we do not know 
for we cannot blue print in advance the details of the conditions which 
the approaching age will bring; but there is one thing we do know, 
man will be fundamentally the same; he will continue to be a com- 
posite unit with a body to be developed, a mind to be trained, and a 
soul to be saved. The chief concern of education then must be the 
making of men, men who really understand the nature and possibili- 
ties of mankind, who have a passion for liberty and freedom, who 
understand and appreciate the democratic way of living, who see mod- 
ern social, economic and spiritual life in a setting that is world-wide 
and international in its significance, who think and plan and pray in 
world terms, and who are able and willing to assume a large share of 
the responsibility for the preservation and perpetuation of the best 
that has been thought, said and done in the world. The attainment of 
this goal is the first task of the “new” education. It is a task of mighty 
magnitude, one that will demand the best thinking and the sanest act- 
ing of the best and most intelligent men of our generation. It is a 
task that will require all the virtues and powers which can be devel- 


oped in human character. American education must be able to meet 
this challenge. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY IN PROSPECT 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 


It would be much easier to view the University in retrospect than 
to attempt to predict its future. It is always dangerous to wander 
into unknown lands. But we are enjoined to see visions as well as 
dream dreams. Members of the faculty of a university are challenged 
to delve into the future as far as human eye can see. Though pru- 
dence may be the better part of valor, we should utterly disregard it 
and venture to outline the shape of things to come as we see the 
future of our university. 

Captain Ted W. Larson in his very interesting book, Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo, tells of a conversation he had while in China with a very 
intelligent Chinese who told him that the Japs singled out universities 
and schools when they bombed Shanghai. Captain Larson observed 
that that seemed like a waste of bombs. “No,” said Koo S-ken, the 
distinguished Chinese, “those Japanese know that education produces 


leaders. So they attempt to crush the source—our universities and 
schools.” 


The Chinese have been so convinced of the importance of educa- 
tional institutions that they have bodily moved their colleges and 
schools, without interrupting the classes, back into the hills and unoc- 
cupied country as the Japanese have advanced. China, a country that 
has not enjoyed great educational advantages, is now convinced that 


her survival depends on harboring and protecting the schools and 
colleges she has. 


Our country since pioneer days has always placed great value on 
education. Schools, colleges and universities have justified our faith 
in them in this war. In a conversation some months ago with Lieu- 
tenant General Jacob L. Devers he said, “The young men in our army 
are the smartest soldiers in the world. They are the best educated men 
that ever went into battle. I am positively thrilled when I see what 
they can do. Watch them when they really get into action.” 

This war, as nothing that has ever happened before, has demon- 
strated the importance of education. It is a war of machines directed 
by highly trained technicians under the leadership of well educated 
men. I venture the prediction that our people will have greater faith 
in the fundamental values of higher education in the years ahead than 
they have ever had before. All our universities are on the threshold 
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of a great era of usefulness. We must be prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. 

When the Allied Nations shall have achieved victory there will come 
marching home again millions of young men anxious to take up the 
duties and responsibilities of civilians. Over 225,000 of these young 
men are Kentucky boys. The education of many thousands of these 
boys was interrupted in order that they might go forth in the defense 
of the nation. Many of them were called out of the high schools, col- 
leges and universities before they had an opportunity to complete 
their education. Their opportunities for useful citizenship have been 
curtailed. A grateful nation will see that the more gifted of these 
young men will be given an opportunity to qualify themselves for the 
professions and positions of leadership in society. Those who cannot 
profit by professional education will be given vocational training to 
qualify for the many occupations where skill and technical training 
are essential. The President of the United States has already recom- 
mended that the Congress appropriate a billion dollars for this pur- 
pose. As a matter of fact, it will be cheaper for our government to 
muster out these men via schools and colleges than to turn them loose 
in a world where industry and agriculture will find it difficult to ab- 
sorb them immediately. Keeping the young men in schools and col- 
leges to complete the education that was denied them when they were 
called to war is one of the best ways to help solve the unemployment 
problem that is certain to face the country once peace is declared. 

I see on the campus of the University for some years to come vet- 
erans of World War II. Former soldiers will constitute a large part 
of our student body immediately following the cessation of war. These 
men. will be older and more mature than the average college student. 
They will take life more seriously. They will be impatient to get on 
with their work; therefore, I believe, they will do more work in less 
time than younger students. Faculties should make many adjustments 
and eliminate technical requirements that they may better serve this 
body of students. These men must be assisted in catching up on the 
years they have lost in the war. The colleges of the University should 
now be studying the problems they will assuredly have to face in the 
re-education of the war veterans. 

Two wars in a single generation should convince us that in the kind 
of world in which we live universal peace cannot be brought about 
merely by wishing for it. No matter how passionately we may long 
for peace in this world it will not come to a nation that is not prepared 
to defend itself. Peace cannot be achieved negatively. We have 
learned that war is not outlawed by the passing of resolutions. A 
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country that is well prepared to defend its territory is in a position 
to work for world peace. If universal peace ever comes, as I believe 
it will, it will be as the result of positive, affirmative, aggressive action 
on the part of civilized nations capable of policing belligerent peoples 
whose conduct is detrimental to the interest of mankind. In the kind 
of world in which we live we may as well recognize that the best in- 
surance against war, in the future, will be universal military training. 
If our nation had been thoroughly prepared for war in 1939, and if 
our foreign policy had been clearly defined, Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito might not have been so careless in the use of firearms. Let’s 
follow the example of the Swiss: every citizen a soldier. 

Compulsory military training for every youth may compel institu- 
tions of higher education to adjust their programs so as to permit young 
men to complete the traditional four years of college and one year of 
military training in four years. This can be done by utilizing the sum- 
mer vacations which have in the past been too frequently three 
months of glorious loafing for too many youths. Colleges and univer- 
sities that have the ROTC can offer the basic military training while 
the young man is pursuing his education. The basic training given in 
the ROTC, plus three summers in army camps where the student 
could participate in army maneuvers, we trust will meet the require- 
ments of universal military service, if compulsory military training 
becomes a national policy. However, if the military forces should de- 
mand a solid block of time of at least one year for training, then the 
colleges and universities should expect the student to spend three years 
of four quarters each in the educational institution. Every effort 
should be made by institutions of higher education and the military 
to get both the formal college education and the military training in 
the four-year period traditionally allotted for this purpose. It is im- 
portant to society not to prolong the period of formal education and 
training for the youth of the nation. 

The war may be a blessing in disguise to educational institutions if 
it will teach us to re-think some of the fundamental issues of higher 
education; and if it will cause us to realize that some of our traditional 
ways of doing things have become outmoded. A more appropriate 
time to attack the problems of a university has never been offered us. 

The number one problem of state universities in general, and of the 
University of Kentucky in particular, is what kind of education we 
should offer students of the freshman and sophomore years. For a 
number of years more than half of all the students enrolling in our 
university dropped out by the end of the second year. This condition 
is typical of other state universities and land-grant colleges. There 
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are a number of causes for this mortality which I shall not be able to 
analyze in this address. It is sufficient to say we have not been able 
to correct this unsatisfactory condition. Our university, under pres- 
sure of public opinion if not under the laws of the Commonwealth, is 
compelled to admit high school graduates who desire to enter. As a 
result we have all kinds of students enrolled in the University. Some 
come to work, others enter seeking a good time with little or no de- 
sire to secure an education. There are those who do not have the 
ability to do college work. Many with good ability need financial as- 
sistance. Universities should discover how to take this heterogeneous 
group and through proper guidance serve each student so that when 
it is time for him to depart from the university he will realize that he 
has secured something worth while in the development of his person- 
ality. At present, I fear that many students leave our campus with a 
feeling of frustration and defeat that often takes years for them to 
overcome. Some go away with bitterness in their hearts and remain 
enemies to institutions of higher education throughout their lives. A 
state university should be so organized that its personnel staff could 
guide those who are unable to do college work into vocational schools 
or trades without leaving the scarlet letter of failure on them. A 
great number of students who enter a university will find two years 
of general education of inestimable value to them as preparation for 
citizenship but they may not possess those qualities of mind that make 
it desirable that they enter the professions. They can be given a di- 
ploma at this terminal point in their education and go out from the 
university with its blessings and benediction. 

Some universities are attempting to solve this problem through the 
organization of a lower division or junior college. This appeals to 
me as a very practical approach. These institutions provide that 
all students entering the university enroll in the lower division. The 
first year students pursue courses in liberal education. These youths, 
who by temperament and ability, are definitely not college material 
are screened out. Through a program of personal guidance they are 
helped to find their vocational aptitudes and advised what to do. 
The ablest of the freshmen are frequently permitted to enroll in the 
professional schools for their sophomore year, but the great majority 
continue the program of general education through the second year. 
Another screening takes place at this point. Those who have good 
ability and desire to prepare themselves for the professions are ad- 
mitted to the professional colleges or the senior division of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences but all others are given a diploma recogniz- 
ing the completion of their general education. The real test comes at 
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the end of the sophomore year. Universities should tighten up their 
requirements for entrance into their professional colleges and for ad- 
vanced work in the arts and sciences. Too many students of mediocre 
ability are now permitted to slow down the educational process. 

The lower division should be primarily concerned with liberal edu- 
cation. But liberal education cannot be confined wholly to the junior 
college level. In the senior college where students begin to specialize 
there should be the opportunity for broad, comprehensive education 
in related fields of learning, rather than too narrow specialization. 
Sometimes liberal arts colleges are the enemy of liberal education by 
encouraging the training of technicians instead of educating men and 
women. Liberal education needs no defense. What has come to be 
known through the centuries as liberal arts does something to the 
human mind when exposed to it. A knowledge of the arts and sciences 
liberates the individual. It loosens the bonds that hold men in check, 
it frees them for life in a new world. Through the ages, the men and 
women who have acquired a mastery of the liberal arts have been 
our pioneers in civilization; they will likely continue to be our leaders. 

I also appeal for a spirit of liberal education in the professional 
school. I ask for no less technical training but more interest, sym- 
pathy and understanding of the fundamental issues of life. The agri- 
culturist, the engineer, the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, and the 
business man are citizens first. If they are to render their maximum 
service to society, they.-need an understanding of the nature of the 
world in which they live. This understanding calls for broad culture. 
Recently, I recommended a great book on world affairs to a young 
student of twenty who is preparing for one of the professions and got 
this response: “Sorry, but that book is not in my field and I have no 
time for it.” The professional man should lose no opportunity to ex- 
pose himself to the liberalizing influence of art, music, literature, 
history, philosophy and other cultural subjects. 

A great obligation rests on universities in the future to educate their 
students regarding world problems as well as to acquaint them with 
the American values of life. We are citizens of the world whether we 
want to be or not. We can hide no longer behind our national ap- 
proximation of the Chinese wall. All these barriers have been broken 
down. Many of us should learn the languages of our neighbors. All 
of us should become familiar with the culture of other countries. 
Some knowledge of world history and world geography has now be- 
come an essential part of the culture of every educated person. An 
appreciation of, and a tolerance for, the peoples of other countries and 
races must be developed in us if the peace and harmony of the world 
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is to be maintained. The men and women who graduate from univer- 
sities should have an international background and a comprehensive 
knowledge of world affairs. Our students need to read many books 
of the character of Mr. Wendell L. Willkie’s One World and Mr. Walter 
Lippman’s United States Foreign Policy. These men have made a 
great contribution to our educational preparation for world citizen- 
ship. No group of people are so well prepared to keep our country 
from turning to isolationism again as the graduates of our colleges and 
universities. If the provincial attitude of the isolationist should again 
prevail it will be the prelude to the third World War. Education in 
world affairs may keep us from floundering in confusion that isola- 
tionism is certain to bring about. 

I agree with the critics of our schools who maintain that we have 
neglected to teach the youth the history of our country, but I go far- 
ther and insist that we have practically ignored world history. The 
young men who graduate from our colleges and universities too fre- 
quently do not know as much about the history of our country as they 
know about the mechanism of the family automobile. Universities 
should hasten to correct this condition. Some knowledge of world 
history and a fundamental appreciation of our American way of life 
must be the possession of every college graduate. 

In the primitive world, life was static. Men were not called upon 
to make many adjustments. The life of the tribe might not vary 
greatly over the period of a century. A boy did the same things in the 
same way as his grandfather. Change came but slowly. The indi- 
vidual had time to make his adjustments. All this has changed in 
the world in which we live. We have witnessed more changes in the 
last half century than occurred in the period between the birth of 
Christ and the American Civil War. Changes are occurring so rapidly 
today that we cannot plan the education of the youth for his life time. 
Therefore, education has to be a continuous process. This places upon 
universities not only the responsibility for a program of education for 
the youth, but also a program for adult education. Already the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky is expending half of the energy and time of its 
staff and budget in the promotion of the education of our adult popu- 
lation. The work of the College of Agriculture through the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division and Experiment Station and of the College of 
Education through the Education Extension Department represents at 
present our major aduit educational activities. There is no reason 
why a university cannot render the same character of service to busi- 
ness and professional men and women. 

Labor stands in need of an adult educational program of the same 
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character now carried on by the county agricultural agents and the 
home demonstration agents in our rural areas. The home demonstra- 
tion agent who could work with the homemakers of our laborers would 
be of inestimable value to society. 

When the war came Congress authorized a great program of adult 
education to prepare men and women for the war industries and mili- 
tary forces. The E.S.M.W.T. was established with ample funds to give 
vocational education in many vocations. Scores of army and navy 
schools were set up for the same purpose. Will we not need just as 
much adult education for the 20 million war workers and 10 million 
soldiers and sailors when the nation attempts to demobilize these 30 
million people for a peace time economy? Will the E.S.M.W.T. not 
be as valuable an organization for peace as it has been for war? 

All the colleges of the University should plan for an adult educa- 
tion program for the post-war era. 

In spite of the opprobrium that has been hurled by politicians and 
the fun that has been made of the impractical professors, by the press, 
government, both state and national, has more and more called upon 
universities for the services of their highly educated specialists and 
research workers for advice on technical matters. The war has ac- 
celerated this trend. The Army and Navy and other branches of the 
Federal Government are now using thousands of the professors to 
direct important research and as advisers on matters where talent of 
a highly technical character is needed. The services of the specialists 
on the faculties of universities will be in greater demand in the future 
than heretofore. The university is under obligation to render this 
service to society. Those who administer the affairs of a state should 
feel free to call on the university for information of a technical or 
scientific character when it is needed. The problems that are pre- 
sented to a university should be studied in a scientific, objective, and 
purely disinterested manner. On matters that relate to government 
the staff of a university should take the same position as the English 
civil service agent that attempts to find the correct answer to questions 
referred to him by those in authority. The specialist should not be- 
come entangled in the political debates of those persons who are at- 
tempting to form public policies. In simpler English the professor 
should supply the intellectual clarity needed regarding social prob- 
lems but avoid getting mixed up in partisan politics. 

The scientist, the product of our universities, has probably done his 
work more effectively than any other man in the world today. During 
the last half century he has performed modern miracles. He has pro- 
duced machines, gadgets, luxuries, everything to satisfy the material 
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needs of men. This is fine! More power to our scientists. But while 
these scientists have been mastering the material world our philoso- 
phers, economists, and social scientists have been floundering aimlessly 
in a world of confusion. President Robert M. Hutchins in his excellent 
book on Education for Freedom, says: “Though our means of im- 
proving the material conditions of existence exceed those of any pre- 
vious generation, we could not use them, in the great depression, to 
protect our fellow citizens from starvation and despair. The means 
of improving the material conditions of existence are now diverted to 
the extermination of mankind on a greater scale than ever before.” 
.... “The great problem of our time,” says President Hutchins, “is 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. With a superfluity of goods we are 
sinking into poverty. With a multitude of gadgets we are no happier 
than we were before. With a declining death rate we have yet to 
discover what to do with our lives. With a hatred of war we are now 
deeply engaged in the greatest war in history. With a love of liberty 
we see much of the world in chains.” 

I find myself wholly in agreement with President Hutchins that the 
great problem of our time is moral, intellectual and spiritual. The 
university must produce men and women of character and intelligence 
who can cope with these great spiritual values of our day. It is an 
especial challenge to those frequently called our social engineers who 
work in the social sciences. 

Sometimes I think the scientist has been successful because he has 
done his work in the laboratory while I fear the social scientist has 
failed because he has been contented to get his information from text- 
books written in libraries. The field is the laboratory of the social 
scientist, he must go and mingle with the people if he is to discover 
ways of solving their problems. 

Life on a university campus should always be interesting and stim- 
ulating. Four years of one’s life that can be devoted almost exclusively 
to the errands of the mind is one of the rarest privileges that can ever 
come to any individual. Students who enjoy such an opportunity 
should somehow or other be made to realize and appreciate how for- 
tunate they are. 

The university belongs to the student. Everything that is done by 
a university is done in interest of the student. It is a great laboratory 
of life. These institutions were not founded and are not maintained 
for the benefit of the administrators and teachers. But the student 
cannot be heir to his share of this great wealth that society has accu- 
mulated for him unless he is conscious of how it is to be used if he is 
to possess it. One of the paramount problems of state universities in 
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the post-war period is to lead our students to a realization that here is 
society’s best agency for the development of their personalities and 
culture and that they must not take too lightly their responsibility as 
students. A far greater participation by students in the intellectual 
life of the university is desirable. Athletics and the social program 
have been in the past about the only activities that could claim the 
entire support of all the students, and to a degree, the faculty. It has 
been a problem to get the interest of any large group outside of their 
fields of specialization. The University of Kentucky would like to 
bring to the campus from time to time the great thinkers of the world 
in many different realms of knowledge for the purpose of giving all 
students a broader cultural base. It is useless to do this unless we 
have the support of both the faculty and students. It is one of our 
problems to cultivate as keen an intellectual life on the campus as that 
interest we have had in the athletic and social programs of the uni- 
versity. A greater intellectual curiosity is needed and a more active 
participation in the cultural events on the campus is desirable. 


I find I have not discussed many of the important issues of the post- 
war education. I must content myself with the mere mention of other 
problems worthy of extended elaboration. 


There is the problem of a physical fitness program for young men 
and women. Thirty-four per cent of the men called by Selective 
Service for military service have been rejected. This is a national 
disgrace. ; 

There is another question that deserves a more elaborate treatment. 
Dr. H. L. Davis has revealed that forty-nine per cent of the best college 
risks in Kentucky do not enroll in college, while fourteen per cent of 
the poorest risks attend college. The Army and Navy have returned 
to the colleges and universities for further education only those men 
who have the keenest minds. The government has paid the bill. 
Under this program neither wealth nor social status has determined 
the boy’s chance for this opportunity. Has the war taught us a lesson 
about the use of human resources? In the future, can the nation per- 
mit this great waste of human material to go undeveloped? Shall we 
not have higher education at public expense for those of superior 
ability who cannot afford it? 


An internal problem of the faculties of our university is the re- 
evaluation of the curriculum to meet the needs of the post-war period. 
Like the barnacles that attach themselves to a ship, courses of little 
or no value, or courses that duplicate other offerings, get attached to 
the curriculum in every university. We should have the courage 
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from time to time to re-examine our curriculum and “squeeze the 
waste, water, and frivolity out of our educational system.” 

The colleges and universities of this country have through the his- 
tory of our nation been the source of information and inspiration to 
our people. From their halls have come most of our distinguished 
leaders. At the present time eighty per cent of the officers of our Army 
and Navy are college men. Nearly all the leaders of industry and 
government have been enrolled in our institutions. If the Germans or 
the Japanese were bombing America today they could well afford to 
destroy our American colleges and universities. These institutions 
are literally arsenals of democracy. 

Education, like Christianity, has never been fully tested. I predict 
that in the future we shall have greater faith in the importance of 
knowledge as a major factor in the solution of our problems. With de- 
termination, enthusiasm, energy, unselfishness and devotion the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky will strive to meet the challenge of our times. 
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These two fine volumes were written by a former president of the 
Universities of Tennessee and Cincinnati; by a man who spent much 
of his life in the states east of the Mississippi and south of the Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania-Ohio boundaries. He knew personally and worked 
with many of the actors on this educational stage. We expect from 
him scholarly treatment, appropriate placement of leading figures and 
description of cross-currents in the long fight for free public universal 
education. The reader will not be disappointed in any of these respects. 

After the retirement of the author from active duties as a university 
president, he spent several years visiting libraries, institutions, per- 
sons, and collecting materials. Consequently, the reader will find a 
comprehensive picture, yet one not heavily burdened with a multitude 
of minor details. 

The first volume is a description of tendencies and clashes from 
colonial times to 1900. Thomas Jefferson is given a large place for 
his ideas of and promotion of universal state supported education. 
Recognition of social cleavages of early days, the aristocratic character 
of the established church, the geographic conditions of mountains, 
coastal planes and interior uplands; of political and economical condi- 
tions, is given and their favorable or unfavorable influence on the 
growth of free public schools is shown. 

The narrative proper, the author starts with Virginia and describes 
the origin of the State’s literary fund about 1816 which aroused a con- 
flict led by opponents Charles Fenton Mercer and Joseph C. Cabell; 
and recounts the origin of the University of Virginia and Jefferson’s 
work for it. He has little to say of colonial schools, but gives a place 
to the private academies as the agencies which trained the school 
builders. The strong influence of Scotch Presbyterianism and Prince- 
ton University are given due recognition. Prominent characters of the 
academy period and their schools were: David Caldwell, and his “log 
college”; Samuel McCorkle and Zion-Parnassus; James Hall; Moses 
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Waddell and his school at Wellington six miles south of Vienna, Geor- 
gia. 

It may be a surprise to many that Hampden-Sydney College was 
the center of promotion of public school matters. Through an “Insti- 
tute of Education” and strong leaders much activity resulted. Of par- 
ticular interest is the “The Prussian Primary School System” a report 
prepared by Benjamin Mosby Smith. 

Washington College (Washington and Lee now) and the leadership 
of Robert E. Lee stand out. Closely associated is Henry Ruffner and 
William Henry Ruffner. The former submitted one of the early plans 
for improvement of common schools of Virginia. Several state conven- 
tions and industrial leaders maintained promotional activity. Of great 
interest is Lee’s ideas on education which Dabney reproduces. Lee’s 
proposals would do credit to any discerning, and understanding leader 
of former or present days. 

For many years, southern education was helped in many ways by 
the Peabody fund. This magnificent adventure, now past into history 
is described as to origin, plans, policies, and services it rendered to 
southern education. The author shows that it helped to improve 
teachers, teacher education, schools, school plants, and school support. 


Volume I mentions and describes the work of such virile leaders as 
Robert E. Lee, Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, John Barbee Minor and 
his work for public schools, William Henry Ruffner, Archibald D. Mur- 
phey, Calvin Henderson Wiley, Zebulon B. Vance, President K. P. 
Battle of the University of North Carolina, Charles B. Aycock, Alex- 
ander Graham, Edwin A. Alderman, M. C. S. Noble, Edward Pearson 
Moses, Charles D. McIver, J. Y. Joyner, D. B. Johnson of Winthrop 
College, Christopher G. Memminger, Walter Barnard Hill and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Eugene Cunningham Branson, Caleb Wallace, 
Robert J. Breckenridge, Henry Tutwiler, William N. Sheats, Ludwig 
W. Buchholz, James Rhea Preston, William Preston Johnson, Josiah 
H. Shinn, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Oran Milo Roberts, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, Booker T. Washington, Robert R. Moton, 
Hollis B. Frissell, and many others. If these names suggest little or 
nothing to the reader, the writer is sorry. He invites the reader to 
investigate the work they did. 


Volume I also chronicles interesting information about higher edu- 
cational institutions, societies and clubs. The Peabody Fund and the 
work of the trustees, its origin, purposes and administration are de- 
scribed. The combination of personalities from northern and southern 
states in the group of trustees is a significant item. The state educa- 
tional associations, their leaders, conventions, major accomplishments, 
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are pictured. Of these agencies one of unique character was the 
Watauga Club of which the author was a member. Among the many 
colleges and universities judged significant by the author are Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Washington and Lee, Universities of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas, Tuskegee Institute and 
Hampton Institute. 


Conservative and opposing forces are indicated to some extent. The 
reconstruction period receives some treatment by states. The several 
problems of the beginnings of negro education receive appropriate 
presentation. 

Very significant are the movements to secure appropriate legislation 
and the resulting laws in the several states. Several interesting docu- 
ments are included in the appendix to Volume I. 


Volume II deals chiefly with the southern education movement in 
which the author was an active and able participant. From a confer- 
ence at Capon Springs, West Virginia, in a hotel owned by Captain 
William H. Sale, one of Lee’s veterans and called by Edward Abbott of 
Massachusetts and Sale, grew the Southern Education Conference. 
Three such annual meetings produced a larger group, a broader view 
and greater unity of purposes. Also a new leader, Robert Curtis Ogden 
of New York City. Next came the fourth session at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, into which the Moravian church became a factor 
through the work of the Bishop of that church, Edward Rondthaler. 
At this meeting a bureau of information and advice and legislation 
and school organization was created, and an executive board of seven 
members set up. From these actions and executive board meetings 
grew the Southern Education Board. The bureau referred to above 
was placed under the direction of the author, P. P. Claxton, and Joseph 
D. Eggleston, Jr. These men collected, organized, and transmitted the 
facts about southern education. Much of the expense of the Board in 
its first year was borne by George Foster Peabody. In 1902, the con- 
ference met at Athens, Georgia, and in 1903, at Richmond, Virginia. 
By 1903, the conference had grown in numbers and in power due to the 
able personnel. The first board included William H. Baldwin, H. H. 
Hanna, Robert C. Ogden, George Foster Peabody, Charles William 
Dabney, Wallace Buttrick, Charles D. McIver, Albert E. Shaw, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Walter Hiyes Page, and Edgar Gardner Murphey. The 
list speaks for itself!! 


From the impetus of the Southern Education Board and its work 
(and probably other factors) came the General Education Board which 
still functions; the new George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
the Summer School of the South at Knoxville. On page 514 of volume 
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two the author charts the Southern Education Board and agencies 
growing out of it or collateral with it—eighteen in number. Among 
these are: General Education Board, four funds for negro education, 
the George Peabody Fund, four different movements stemming direct- 
ly from the Southern Education Board, farm demonstration work, and 
four international agencies sponsored by Rockefeller funds. 

To the list of persons composing the first Southern Education Board 
many others were added in various capacities or associated with the 
movement. Among these were: John F. Slater and his fund for negro 
education; Miss Anna T. Jeannes and her fund to help negro rural 
schools; the Phelps-Stokes fund; the Rosenwald Fund and its workers; 
Charles W. Stiles and his campaign for good health; Wickliffe Rose; 
Seaman A. Knapp and the Farm Demonstration plan; Martha Berry; 
Bruce R. Payne, P. P. Claxton, O. B. Martin; William Goodell Frost of 
Berea College, Frank Ross Chambers; James H. Dillard; Eugene C. 
Branson; William H. Hand; James Y. Joyner, Walter B. Hill of Georgia, 
Thomas Jesse Jones; and many others. 


In the early years of the movement, some state superintendents of 
schools and politicians opposed the work. Later many superintendents 
became aggressive leaders. 

The results were great. The reader should study these two volumes 
and note how many of the good things in southern education were 
helped by it. Better buildings, better teachers, better high and ele- 
mentary schools, better health, better public opinion, and great in- 
crease in the “religion” of education. 


The two volumes contain a large number of illustrations, portraits 
of persons in the movement, charts, buildings, etc. A fine bibliogra- 
phy and useful documents are included in volume two. 


There is so much of excellence in this fine work that one hesitates 
to call attention to probable shortages, yet this is necessary. The 
writer of this review made a study of similar movements for free uni- 
versal education in Connecticut and Michigan. On the basis of that 
experience, and after study of Dabney’s two volumes, he judges that 
one set of data should receive from some person more study and con- 
sideration. That matter concerns the groups of people and attitudes 
favorable to, and opposed to, free universal education. Obviously, 
Dabney could not in two volumes cover this and all other matters also 
as completely as needed. He recognizes many of these and records 
them, such as indifference, attitude of hopelessness, opposition of cer- 
tain political officers and school superintendents, extreme poverty, 
the complex of business, industry and an agricultural culture; the fac- 
tor of an economic system involving negro slavery, the overthrow of 
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that system and resulting chaos, and the terrible era of reconstruction. 
The reviewer believes many of these factors still operate in varying 
degrees and should be studied in more complete fashion by other in- 
vestigators. Dabney has done his work. Others should carry on. 

To the author, the South is grateful for his share in the movement 
and for his two volumes. One cannot read this story without being 
inspired to better things. 
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Arts 


BAXTER, LAURA; JUSTIN, MARGARET 
M.; anD Rust, Lucite O. Our Cloth- 
ing. J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 185p. $1.20. 

An elementary text for high school girls, 
dealing largely with the construction of 
clothing. However, the section on “Help- 
ing to Choose and Buy Our Clothing,” 
though all too brief, is good. 


BAxtTerR, LAURA AND LATZKE, ALPHA. 


You and Your Clothes. J. P. Lippin- 
cott, c1943. 556p. $1.88. 
A timely text for high school students 


and a book helpful to any girl wishing to 
know more about selecting her wardrobe. 
It coordinates a study of fabrics, how they 
are made, how they should be selected and 
cared for with actual construction of differ- 
ent garments. 


HERMAN, LEWIS AND HERMAN, Mar- 
GUERITE S. Manual of Foreign Dialects 
for Radio, Stage, and Screen. Ziff- 
Davis pub. co., c1943. 416p. $6.00. 

A very penetrating and useful study in 
the phonetics and intonations of the Amer- 
ican English language as spoken by the 
dialect groups of Americans who populate 
large sections of our cities and country 
sections. The work is excellent for stage 
and cinema and very valuable for oral ap- 
preciation of literature for folklore. 


RADTKE, O. ARNOLD, Keene Cement 
aan Bruce pub. co., c1943. 115p. 
0 


This book gives directions for mixing 
cement with color to make imitation marble. 
It is written for teachers of high school 
crafts and gives detailed information con- 
cerning the making of many small articles. 


Children’s Literature 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Jumbo 
o<35, Fred A. Stokes, c. 1942. 223p. 
25. 


Six of Miss Bannerman’s stories are gath- 


ered together here for ease in using. The 
volume is larger than were those of the 
original stories. One out of print title is 
included in this volume. Grades 1-3. 


BARBOUR, RALPH Henry. Barclay 
Back. D. Appleton-Century, 1942. 
255p. $2.00. 


A typical Barbour sport story in which the 
hero wins the game in the last seven sec- 
onds of the game. Besides the sports stories, 
Mr. Barbour has done several stories on 
how to play football and one on good man- 
ners for boys. 


BARTRUG, 
Health Rhymes. 
1942. 32p. $ .75. 


Some of the original Mother Goose rhymes 
are used with an added line of advice, e.g. 
“Jack be nimble, Jack be quick; Jack 
stands up, Like a candlestick. Always sit 
and stand up straight.” Some people will 
like them. 


BATTLE, FLORENCE. Jerry Goes Fish- 
ing. Beckley-Cardy, c1942. 60p. $ .65. 


Here is a story for the first grade that the 
child can read for himself. There are 61 
illustrations on 64 pages including the title 
page. There is enough repetition to make 
a good learning situation, but not so much 
that it detracts from the story. 


Brown, MarGArRet WISE. Shhhhhhh 
. Bang. Harper, c1943. unp. $1.50. 


A whimsical story by the author of The 
noisy book and The runaway bunny. In this 
story everyone whispers. A little boy who 
had never been there before arrived and 
began talking in a natural little boy voice. 
Everyone said, “Sssh, ssh.” Finally, he 
said, “I can’t hear you.” Then he decided 
he must do something so he slammed a door, 
lit a firecracker, and shot his gun, and the 
whole town woke up and began to talk 
again. Grades 1-2. 


CHAPMAN, MarIsTAN. Mystery on 
the Mississippi. D. Appleton-Century, 
1942. 270p. $2.00. 

Another book by the Chapmans is always 


C. M. Mother Goose 
Albert Whitman, 
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welcome. This one is about Nazis and the 
F.B.I. and will be read eagerly. Because 
of its dating it may not have the continued 
interest that most of their books have, but 
it will certainly be popular for the dura- 
tion. Grades 6-8. 


Crane, ALAN. Pepita Bonita. Thos. 
Nelson, c1942. unp. $1.50. 


A picture story book about a pelican. It 
gets a broken wing and is cared for by a 
Mexican lad who finds it on the beach. A 
large picture in blue, black, and white on 
every page. Grades 1-3. 


Davip, JULIAN. Comrades in the 
Snow. Little, Brown, 1941. 249p. $2.00. 


The authors are Mr. and Mrs. MacKave 
and they take a pen name made from their 
first names: David and Julia. This is a story 
of Finland in the latter part of 1939. It is 
exciting and filled with war and spy hunts. 
It has immediate interest though it may not 
outlast the duration. 


DevutTscH, BABETTE. The Welcome. 
Harper, c1942. 197p. $2.00. 


A story of a refugee hostel and the work 
they were doing interwoven with a school 
story and a refugee pupil. The present 
urge for a mystery is catered to with a few 
complications though the complete solution 
of the mystery is never found. Upper grades. 


FARRINGTON, S. Kip, Jr. Bill, the 
Broadbill Swordfish. Coward-McCann, 
c194Z. unp. $1.50. 


A fish story told by a fisherman who has 
an international reputation. The book is 
scientifically accurate and the travels of 
the swordfish are correct except for the 
trip through the Panama Canal. The illus- 
trations are humorous. Grades 3-5. The 
story is very readable whether you know 
fish and their ways or not. 


Fast, Howarp. The Tall Hunter. 
Harper, c1942. 103p. $1.75. 


A story of the time of your grandfather's 
grandfather when Indian raids were com- 
mon. It is mostly about Richard Hammond 
and his wife, Ellen May, who was taken 
captive by the Indians. It is also about 
Daniel Boone and Johnny Appleseed and 
how Johnny Appleseed brought peace to 
Richard Hammond’s heart and how he found 
Ellen May and brought her home to her 
husband. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER, comp. 
Favorite Stories, Old and New. Dou- 
bleday Doran, c1942. 372Zp. $2.50. 


The editor is director of the Child Study 
Association of America. There are more 
than a hundred stories in this collection. 
Though the book is meant for children it is 
better adapted to the use of parents and 
teachers, because it is a heavy volume for 
younger children and there are very few 
illustrations. If children are introduced to 
the volume, they will no doubt read it as 
there are many old favorites included. 


HuMPpHREY, CATHARINE. Let’s Pre- 
tend, A Book of Pastimes for Girls. 
David McKay, c1941. unp. $1.00. 
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HUMPHREY, CATHARINE. Let’s Pre- 
tend, A Book of Pastimes for Boys. 
David McKay, c1941. unp. $1.00. 

Two similar books that will provide some 


entertainment for children—are more nearly 
toys than books, 


Jacoss, Emma ATKINS, Trailer Trio. 
John C. Winston, c1942. 280p. $2.00. 


A sort of jae story of three young- 
sters, 15 to 20, who cross the country in a 
trailer they call Worry-Wart. They show 
much ingenuity and self-reliance and a lit- 
tle romance on the side. For girls 12-15. 


Kinc, DorotHy N. Count the Kit- 


tens. Harcourt, Brace, c1942.  unp. 
$1.50. 

There is a counting board with kitten 
faces instead of numbers and after they 
get started they count one kitten for each 
page. The book is not practical for a 
library. 


JONES, LESLIE ALLEN. Eli Terry: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, c1942. 276p. $2.00. 


When Eli Terry was 14, he was appren- 
ticed a clock maker. All his life he spent 
making clocks and was the first person to 
produce clocks in quantity. Upper grade 
and junior high school level. 


LEHMAN, DoroTHY PIERCE. 
Dorrance, 1942. 32p. $1.00. 


Part of this story_appeared in the Story 
parade magazine. This is the story of a 
sand hill crane in North Dakota. He was 
brought up on a farm as he lost his mother 
when a very small bird. Danny and his 
father found the crane and immediately 
named him Sandy. Danny’s dog, Prince, and 
Sandy became good friends. A charming 
story for grades 3-5. 


Sandy. 


LOwREY, JANETTE SEBRING, Annun- 
ciata and the Shepherds. Harper, 
c1938. unp. $1.00. 


A charming story of the giving of La 
Pastorella, a sixteenth century miracle play, 
in San Antonio, by Mexican Indians. This 
time the manager was there but there were 
no players. Little Annunciata found play- 
ers at the last hour and the play was given. 
Almost like a miracle, she was allowed to 
have a part in it. 


MARSHALL, DEAN. The Long White 
Month. E. P. Dutton, 1942. 251p. $2.00. 


Priscilla was in the fifth grade, but Aunt 
Millicent planned every minute of her day 
and even sent the maid to take her to schoo! 
and bring her home again. When Aunt 
Millicent has to take a rest cure, Priscilla 
goes to stay with Cousin Susan in a log 
cabin in the woods. Life is quite different 
there and Priscilla has a chance to learn 
how to be an individual. She wants to be 
able to stay with Cousin Susan and it is 
arranged. Grades 3-5. 


Moore, CLEMENT CLARKE, The Night 
Before Christmas. 
erett Shinn. 
unp. $1.25. 


The charming illustrations of this Christ- 
mas classic give substance to the delightful 


Illustrated by Ev- 
John C. Winston, c1942. 
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fantasy. The mice and the sugar plums are 
all there, but best of all is the “right jolly 
old elf’ and his reindeer; if only the rein- 
deer had their names properly assigned. 
That you must let the children do. 


MUSIAL, JOE. Matey Visits New 
York. David McKay, c1941. unp. $1.50. 


Matey is a small boy who is seein 
York for the first time and he finds it a 
bit terrifying until he finds that they have 
sheep in Central Park and that made him 
feel at home. A record includes the sounds 
to be heard in New York. Grades 2-4. 


PEASE, JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN. The 
Happy Book. Rand McNally, c1942. 
128p. $2.00. 


Stories of behavior written for the very 
young child; for example, there are five 
rules to be applied at table, the last one 
being, “Eat without making a noise.” The 
test for this is to listen to see if you can 
hear a clock tick while you eat a mouthful 
of dinner. 


_ Prouprit, IsaBeL. The Pantry Fam- 
ily. David McKay, c1942. unp. $ .50. 

The pots and pans are given personalities 
and a slight story is woven around Peter, 
the Percolator. He fears that his glass ha 
might be broken and what happened when 
he got tired of the teasing of the other 
pantry personages. 


Prouprit, ISABEL. The Sewing Box 


era David McKay, c1942. unp. 
50. 
The spools, the scissors, the darning egg, 


and the rest of the occupants of the sewing 
box become animated and play leapfrog or, 
in the case of the scissors, go for a ride. A 
little girl with her first sewing box would 
like the story and the pictures. 


_ Rosinson, GERTRUDE. Catch a Fall- 
~~ gaa E. P. Dutton, 1942. 251p. 


A historical romance in the 1€90’s in what 
is now New York State. The title comes 
from a sentence near the end of the book 
where Roland Snow says, “A year ago I'd 
as soon have thought to catch a falling star 
as to have you my own.” For teen age girls. 


SHaprro, IRWIN. 
Lieutenant Oggins. 
1943. unp. $1.50. 


Folklore is a growing thing and this is the 
newest addition to it. It will interest most 
pecp:e trom six to sixty years of age. Il- 
lustrations have the same humorous quality 
as the text. 


The Gremlins of 
Julian Messner, 


SHAPIRO, Irwin. How Old Storm- 
along Captured Mocha Dick. Julian 
Messner, c1942. 47p. $1.50. 


Even comic strip veterans will like this 
book. Amusing pictures appear on every 
page. Stormalong is a legendary sailor 
whose exploits are as great as i. m of Paul 
Bunyan or Pecos Bill. Grades 4 
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SHINN, ALIDA VISSCHER, Sigurdur 
- Iceland. David McKay, c1942. 39p. 
50. 


A photographic picture book of a little 
boy who spends his vacation in Iceland. 
He is an American but his grandparents 
live in Iceland. He is shown many interest- 
ing things and told a great deal about the 
history of Iceland. Can be used with older 
children who are slow readers. Reminds 
one of the Pryor books. 


STONE, CAROLINE R. Inga of Porcu- 
pine Mine. Holiday House, c1942. 
212p. $2.00. 


A delightful story of the iron ore country 
in Northern Michigan. Inga’s father was 
Cornish and her mother Finnish. The whole 
family is full of ambition and the will to 
work. Inga makes and sells meat pastries, 
pine pillows, and, with her brother, Ben, 
collects pitch pine. He wants the money to 
go to business school while she wants to go 
to art school. She is only 13 years old ar” 
he is 16, but they work hard and make 
$50.00 each. The end of the story is par- 
ticularly nice. For grades 5-7. 


Srrack, LILIAN HoLMEs, Aluminum. 
Asbestos. Nickel. Radium. Harper, 
c1941 and 1942. 4 vols. $1.00. 


Four books of very simple style telling 
of mines, processes, and uses of these rather 
unusual resources. Many excellent photo- 
graphs illustrate each volume. 


TRAGER, HELEN. Learning is Fun. 
Platt & Munk, cl1941. 4vol. $ .60. 


Four booklets which come in a box pro- 
vide busy work or book learning for a 
child. Each child needs a copy of each 
book. Two of the booklets have to do with 
arithmetic, one with reading and one with 
writing. The child young enough to need 
the books would have to have the help of 
an adult in reading the directions. 


Van Stockum, Hiupa. Andries. Vi- 
king press, 1942. 192p. $2.00. 


The story is laid in Holland, a country 
in which the author lived until she was 15. 
Andries is the bad boy who lived in the Big 
house. Really, he is only a lonely boy and 
when he becomes friends with the Dykstra 
children, he forgets to be a bad boy and has 
a wonderful time. Even his uncle is finallv 
convinced. A delightful story for grades 3-5. 


WaLpEck, Jo BESSE MCELVEEN. Little 
Lost Monkey. Viking press, 1942. 96p. 
$1.50. 


the wife of the 
you are already 


This story is written b 
explorer with whose wor 


familiar. The little lost monkey was a 
Sakwnki, which are the smallest of alli 
monkeys. This one ran away and that was 


how he got lost. He had interesting and 
dangerous adventures before he got home 
again. Grades 3-5. 


WaLLoweEr, LUCILLE. Chooky. David 
McKay, 1942. 90p. $2.00. 


This story reminds one of Marguerite de- 
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Angeli’s Henner’s Lydia. It is the story of a 
little Pennsylvania Dutch sg and her pet 
chicken, Chooky. It tells als@ many typical 
things about the Dunkards and will be en- 
joyed by children in grades 2-4. 


Education and Psychology 


BROOKE, ESTHER EBERSTADT AND Roos, 
Mary. Career Guide for Young Peo- 
ple and All Who Counsel Them. Har- 
pers, c1943. 274p. $3.00. 


This book begins by making a self-analy- 
sis of the pupil; that is followed by a job- 
analysis of the work-a-day-work. That of 
matching talents, interests, bents, and ca- 
pacities with the opportunities form to exist 
in the employment world. The whole theme 
of the book is how to find your niche in the 
employment world you will fit best, preper- 
ing for it, and building a happy, contented 
ife. 


Bryson, Lyman. The New Prome- 
theus. Macmillan, 1941. 107p. $1.00. 

A scholarly treatise which bears upon the 
distinctions to be made among the prized 
methods used by specialists in their respec- 
tive fields of inquiry. Presents a convincing 
and potent argument for disciplined free- 
dom of inquiry. 


Cason, ELoIse BorKer. Mechanical 
Methods for Increasing the Speed of 
Reading. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 80p. $1.75. (Contri- 
butions to Education No. 878.) 


Study involving experimental and control 
group comparisons based on achievement 
in reading resulting from two techniques of 
teaching. Length of time for experimenta- 
tion too limited to prove validity of either 
method over the ofher. 


CoLe, Mary. Cooperation Between 
the Faculty of the Campus Elemen- 
tary Training School and the Other 
Departments of Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 254p. $1.60. 
(Contributions to Education No. 746.) 

This study considers only such coopera- 
tion as may be obtained between a campus 
elementary school and the academic depart- 
ments. Presents a fairly good picture cf 
present practices by using data obtained 
through personal visitation and evaluation 
by means of a score card. Recommends the 
use of such a score card for institutional 
self-surveys. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy. Present 
Status of Junior College Terminal Ed- 
ucation. Amer. Assn. of Junior Col- 


leges, 1941. 340p. $2.50. (Terminal ed- 
ucation monograph No. 2.) 


This second of a series of monographs all 
of which constitute an indispensable asset 
of persons who have an honest and vital 
concern with learners of junior-college stage 
of development. 
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EELLS, WALTER, CrosBy. Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? Wash- 
ington, Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges, 
1941. 365p. $2.50. (Terminal educa- 
tion monograph No. 3.) 


This third monograph defines the junior 
college and its field, presenting the need for 
terminal education. It then gives a broad 
view of the social, economic, and educa- 
tional forces which have brought about his 
development. The collected opinions of out- 
standing educational leaders, business and 
professional people are presented. The re- 
port concludes with statements of educa- 
tional leaders for orienting and guiding fu- 
ture developments. A valuable contribution 
to the subject. 


Heit, EpwarD WILLIAM. Consumer 
Training. Macmillan, 1943. 584p. $2.72. 
(American Youth Series.) 

This is the latest in a growing list of books 
in consumer education for secondary school 
pupils. It is a well-balanced presentation 
of the subject, including a discussion of 
goods, services, family finance, and govern- 
ment agencies. The treatment is thorough, 
the facts are reliable and up-to-date. 


Kentucky University. Theses in Ed- 
ucation, 1937-1943. 59p. $ .50. (Bureau 
of school service vol. 15, No. 3.) 

An annotated and alphabetized catalogue 


of theses accepted by the University of 
Kentucky from 1912 to 1943. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. Self- 
hood and Civilization, a Study of the 
Self-other Process. Macmillan co., 
1941. 243p. $1.50. 

A very commendable and readable clari- 
fication of some fundamental concepts 
which for many persons are very difficult 
to acquire. Should be interesting to a ma- 
jority of students in this particular environ- 
ment. 


May, Mark A. Education in a World 


of Fear. Harvard university press, 
rina $1.00. (The Inglis Lecture, 
1941. 


A right manly attempt to think and write 
clearly about his subject. We can -view his 
analysis of a well-nigh universal attitude in 
the light of events that have transpired 
since he voiced his predictions. By the very 
practical pragmatic test which probably 
dominates American thinking, we may con- 
clude that the author knew whereof he 
wrote. 


N. Y. University. Division of gen- 
eral education. Center for safety ed- 
ucation. Fire Prevention Education. 
Nat’l board of fire underwriters, 1942. 
355p. $ .85. 


This publication, which was prepared by 
a member of the staff of the Center for 
Safety Education, contains suggested mate- 
rials in fire prevention for the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high curriculum. On 
the secondary level, the suggestions are 
classified by subjects. The volume, which 
is illustrated, also contains experiments and 
demonstrations. 
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ODELL, 
School. 
$3.00. 


A striking omission in this book is the 
use of visual aids. Its format does not com- 
pare too favorably with the work of print- 
ers and binders more experienced in the 
manufacture of present-day textbooks. The 
contents of the book compares favorably 
with similar textbooks, the authors of which 
have used an eclectic approach. Parts III 
and IV which deal with the secondary-school 
curriculum and extra-curriculum respec- 
tively comprise nearly half the book. 


O’DonaHogr, Marte. Child Care and 


CHARLES. The Secondary 
Garrard Press, 1939. 606p. 


Development. Little, Brown, c1943. 
64p. $ .44. (The home economics 
series.) 


Tells in a brief but interesting way how 
to help the young child develop to his 
fullest. 


PuNKE, Harotp H. Law and Liabil- 
ity in Pupil Transportation. Univ. of 
Chicago press, c1943. 291p. $3.00. 


This is a careful and well-documented 
resume of court rulings concerning pupu 
transportation. Special attention is paid to 
authority. discretion, and responsibility of 
school officials; to contracting for trans- 
portation; to recovery by parents for trans- 
portation provided; to tort liability; and to 
social and educational implications. The 
chapter summaries are excellent. 


Rosperts, WILL1AM H. Psychology 
You Can Use. Harcourt, Brace, c1943. 
246p. $2.00. 


Contains chapters on all the topics usually 
found in books on general psychology. The 
treatment is very simple, practical, and 
easily understood. Although the materials 
are presented in popular style, they are 
quite helpful to the layman as well as the 
student of psychology. This book bids fair 
to experience a wide distribution, especially 
among general readers. 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Living Phil- 
osophy of Education. John Day, c1940. 
585p. $4.00. 

A plain book by a plain writer and speak- 
er. Places stress on doing. An excellent 


manual for progressive teachers and admin- 
istrators. 


Health 


FLIKKE, JutIaA O. Nurses in Action. 
J. P. Lippincott, c1943. 239p. $2.50. 


The story of the Army Nurse Corps is an 
historical narrative. It is of special interest 
to nurses and to young women nterested in 
this phase of nursing as a career. It is 
valuable as a reference in nursing education 
and the general field of education in tracing 
the contribution made by women in a pro- 
fessional field. 


GAupston, Iaco. Behind the Sulfa 
Drugs. D. Appleton-Century, 1943. 
174p. $2.00. 


This book traces 
therapy. 


the history of chemo- 
Throughout the book mention i 
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made of scientists who have contributed to 
the development of theories and techniques. 
The book is ef value from a historical, as 
well as an informative standpoint. It is in- 
terestingly written. Valuable for reference. 


GouLp, ADRIAN G. Careers in Pub- 
lic Health. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, c1943. 48p. $ .60. (The Ameri- 
can Job Series, occupational mono- 
graph No. 35.) 


This pamphlet traces the development of 
public health. It describes the various 
fields in puble health work. This pamph.et 
would be of interest to students who an- 
ticipate public health as a career and would 
be of value to the person who would like 
to get a better understanding of the work. 
A suggested reading list is included at the 
end of the pamphlet. 


HAWLEY, ESTELLE E. AND GARDEN, 
Grace. The Art and Science of Nutri- 
ora C. V. Mosby Co., 1941. 619pp. 
3.50. 


Beginning with the earliest days of the 
study of nutrition these authors in a vivid 
and clear plan bring the subject matter up 
to the present. The book stresses the prin- 
ciples of nutrition in health and disease 
including illustrations, references and any 
suggestions for laboratory lessons. The il- 
lustrations, especially the color plates, seem 
to be invaluable, having been collected 
from many sources. 


McLestTer, JAMES S. Nutrition and 
Diet in Health and Disease. 4th ed. 
rev. W. B. Saunders, 1943. 849p. $8.00. 


The author, a doctor of medicine, has 
thoroughly revised this exceptional text 
which shows the importance of nutriiion 
and diet in health and disease. The sections 
on vitamins and minerais have been rewrit- 
ten and enlarged. The book includes menus 
for the treatment of some diseases by diet 
and tables of food composition. Dr. Mc- 
Lester reveals his human appreciation of 
the nutritional problems of the individual. 


MALEK, Leona A. Meatless Meals. 
Albert Whitman, c1943. 192p. $1.50. 


This book is made up mostly of recipes 
but contains some menus. It is timely and 
the recipes are good. It is not of unusus!l 
interest or very different from other cook 
books. 


More Thoughts for Food. Vanguard 
press, c1943. 282p. $2.50. 


This is not just another cook book but 
contains menus with recipes used in these 
menus. They may be very helpful to the 
housewife and stimulates her interest in 
foods. Menus for the different meals of the 
day as well as menus for the seasons and 
special occasions are given. The recipes 
are good and show imagination used. 


PETERSON, WILLIAM H., SKINNER, 
JOHN T., AND STRONG, FRANK M. Ele- 
ments of Food Biochemistry. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1943. 291p. $3.00. 


This book is written in a simple, clear 
manner and contains an abundance of 
charts, tables, graphic formulas, equations, 
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and suggested material for further refer- 
ence. inis text not only covers the usual 
requirements of a biochemistry course, but 
at the same time meets the demands of the 
student for specific information about com- 
plex compounds and processes. 


Rep, Marcaret G. Food for People. 
John Wiley, c1943. 653p. $4.00. 


A well organized book including three 
main parts: first, production, both commer- 
cial and that carried on in ‘the home; sec- 
ond, food consumption including price, in- 
come, education and their bearing on health; 
the third section giving current problems 
on food such as od stamp plan, taxes, 
rationing, and price control. 


Literature 


Bowra, C. M. The Heritage of Sym- 
bolism. Macmillan, 1943. 231p. $3.75. 


A study of European _post-Symbolists, 
successors of the French Symbolists, espe- 
cially Mallarme, namely, Paul Valery, 
France; Rainer Maria Rilke and Stefan 
George, Germany; Alexander Blok, Russia; 
William Butler Yeats, England, post-Sym- 
bolists who “had some qualities which make 
them look like members of a movement.” 
Penetrating literary criticism, brilliant in 
scholarship and style. 


COLBURN, EVANGELINE. Books and 
Library Reading for Pupils of the In- 
termediate Grades. Univ. of Chicago, 
1942. 167p. $1.50. (Publications of the 
laboratory schools of the Univ. of Chi- 
cago No. 10.) 


In 1930, Miss Colburn wrote A library for 
the intermediate grades which was widely 
used. In this volume, Miss Colburn dis- 
cusses new procedures in getting books and 
readers together and includes 650 titles of 
suitable books for grades 4-6. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. The Complete Life. 
Julian Messner, 1943. $3.00. 


Delightfully profound discourses on more 
abundant living, revealing much of the life 
of a most unusual individual. It is too bad 
that everyone will not have the opportunity 
to read this superb book. 


STEPHENSON, HERBERT JOHN. Ab- 
brevs. Macmillan, 1943. 126p. $1.75. 


A useful collection of abbreviations of 
general terms, books of the Bible, princi “| 
versions of the Bible. Shakespeare’s wor 
legal literature, Christian homes, aeneranhae 
cal abbreviations, months and days in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, principal Amer- 
ican railroad companies, symbols for chem- 
ical elements, foreign monetary units and 
Federal agencies. 


VESPER, WILL. Tristan und Isolde; 


Parzival, Edited by Hans Jaeger and 
Bernhard Ulmer. Henry Holt, c1942. 
193p. $1.40. 


An excellently written story of this old 
monument of Love and Death, which is 
equally near and dear to the English, the 
French, or the Germans. It is very well 
edited with notes and vocabulary. 
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Science and Mathematics 


BRADLEY, ALICE V. Tables of Food 
Values. Rev. and enl. Manual arts 
press, c1942. 224p. $3.50. 


In this revised edition the most recent 
scientific information concerning the com- 
position of foods is given. The data on 
vitamins have been completely changed and 
are given in both units and milligrams. The 
tables show the composition of an average 
serving of commonly used foods and also 
of 100 gram portions of these foods. Diets 
can be calculated easily because some reci- 
pes with their composition are presented. 


CHRISTENSEN, CLYDE M. Common 
Edible Mushrooms. Univ. of Minne- 
sota press, c1943. 124p. $2.50. 


This book has been written to introduce 
a number of the common edible mushrooms 
so that people without previous training or 
experience can learn how to _ recognize 
them and how to prepare them for eating. 
Some few poisonous species are also de- 
scribed. The four color plates, two dia- 
grams and sixty-two halftone illustrations 
aid the author in doing an excellent job. 


Couuins, A. FREDERICK. The Great- 
est Eye in the World. D. eon 
Century, 1942. 266p. $3.00 

The story of astronomical telescopes from 
Galileo to Mount Palomar, with chapters on 
types and principles, and details of nine 
great observatories. Climaxed with the fu!l 
description of the 200-inch mirror now ready 
for installation, and what astronomers ex- 
pect to discover in the distant regions of 
the universe. 


GOLDBERG, LEO AND ALLER, LAaw- 
RENCE H. Atoms, Stars and Nebulae. 
Blakiston co., c1943. 323p. $2.50. Har- 
vard books on astronomy. 

Astronomers’ answers to “twinkle, twin- 
kle, little star; how I wonder what you 
are!" Chemistry and physics of the heav- 
enly lights, according to newest evidence. 


Humpy, S. R. anp JAMES, E. J. F. 
Science and Education. Cambridge 
univ. press, Macmillan, 1942. 145p. 
$1.25. (Current problems No. 15.) 

Volume 15 in “Current Problems” series. 
British science teachers are urged to teach 
more appreciation and less detail, at the 
student’s level. Interest for comparison 
with U. S. Attitudes. 


Social Science 


BrRANOM, FREDERICK K. The teach- 
ing of the Social Studies in a Chang- 
ing World. W. H. Sadlier, inc., c1942. 
338p. $3.00. 

This book presents many practical sug- 
gestions for teaching the social studies. It 
lists the advantages and disadvantages of 
the unit method, the problem method, ac- 
tivity method, ete. It contains good sug- 


gestions for the use of visual aids and for 
testing. 
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Barrow, BENNET H, Plantation Life 
in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana, 
1836-1846, as Reflected in the Diary of 
Bennet H. Barrow by Edwin Adams 
Davis. 457p. Columbia univ. press, 
1943. $5.00. 


Excellent source material showing the life 
of a Southern planter 1836-1846. The intro- 
duction is concise, and there is a series of 
rich appendices. 


Baver, Husert A. Globes, Maps, 
and Skyways. Macmillan, 1942. 75p. 
$ .40. (Air-age education series.) 


A compact manual for teachers and ad- 
vanced high school students dealing in con- 
cise manner with the use of globes in the 
class room, with the construction of various 
types of map projections, and with simple 
problems in air navigation. 


Baus, Hersert M. Publicity. Har- 
pers, c1942. 252p. $3.00. 


A streamlined “whoop-’em-up” study of 
how to publicize or propagandize—even in 
the schools. The author’s frequent “et ad 
naseums” inform the lay reader that too 
much publicity lacks sincerity—and that 
probably goes for publicists, too. For the 
practicing publicist the book has much 
practical value in suggesting many ways 
of planning, producing, and placing pub- 
licity. It is thoroughly up-to-date, even in- 
cluding television. It is recommended for 
the reference shelf in journalism courses. 


Boppe, DerK. China’s Gifts to the 
West. American council on educa- 
tion, 1942. 40p. $ .35. (Asiatic studies 
in American educ. No. 1). 


This booklet treats briefly the following 
topics: culture of silk and tea, manufac- 
ture of porceiain and paper, development of 
printing and gunpowder, together with other 
distinct contributions of the Chinese to the 
culture of the world. Full of information 
and interest value. 


BoNGER, WILLEM ADRIAAN. Race and 
Crime. Trans. by Margaret Mathews 
Hordyk. Columbia univ. press, 1943. 
130p. $1.50. 


“Race and Crime” by Willem A. Bonger, 
Professor of Sociology and Criminology in 
the University of Amsterdam, was com- 
Ee just before the Germans invaded 

olland (resulting in his death), and trans- 
lated by Margaret Mathews Hordyk of New 
York. It is a critical review by this dist:n- 
guished authority on the views of recent 
recognized authorities in criminality as ai- 
fected by race. 


FaRNUM, MaBeEL. The Seven Golden 
Cities. Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. 
225p. $2.75. 

The close connection between church and 
Spanish officialdom in early American con- 
quest is clearly presented in this true ac- 
count. The Spanish Viceroy in Mexico took 
the initiative in this expedition of explora- 
tion and conquest, using Fray Marcos de 
Niza and Don Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado. The story is told circumstantiallv, 
giving a true picture and vital understand- 
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ing, not —_ of this, but of much of the 
early Spanish rule. 


GABRIEL, RatpH H. The Course of 
American Democratic Thought. 452p. 
$4.00. Ronald Press, c1940. (The Ron- 
ald series in history.) 


A highly significant work, filling a genuine 
need at a time when the nation is reexam- 
ining its democratic faith. The author traces 
the history of our realistic democracy as a 
“philosophy of the mean'’—seeking to har- 
monize the potentially antagonistic doc- 
trines of the free individual, the funda- 
mental law, and nationalism. He follows 
the rise and decline of the philosophy c 
preerem, the emergency of the Positive 

tate, and the growth of disillusionment. 
Emerson, Melville, Sumner, James, Clark, 
Patten, Veblen, and a score of other inter- 
preters of democracy are presented in per- 
spective. This book is desirable for refer- 
ence in economics, literature, and political 
science as well as history. 


GEMMILL, PauL F. AND BLODGETT, 
RALPH H. The American Economy in 
Wartime, Harper, cl942. 72p. $ .50. 


This pamphlet presents the major facts 
of our economy as it exists pr.marily im 
producing goods under present government 
restrictions and regulations. It is an his- 
torical rather than an economic treatise. 
A good account to July, 1942. 


GRAVES, JOHN TEMPLE. The Fight- 
ing South. G. P, Putnam’s, 1943. 282p. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Graves shows the South to be the 
epitome of the nation and its problems; not 
so much the number one problem region, 
as the region where the problems of the 
nation, and even of the world, exist in a 
form often extreme. His treatment of the 
race problem is particularly good. Just as 
the problems are extreme in the South, so 
is the opportunity to push forward the es- 
sentially American ideals of freedom and 
fair play for all; ideals for which the South 
will fight. 


HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B. The South 
in American History. Prentice-Hall, 
1943. 691lp. $4.25. 


The basic viewpoint of this book is sound. 
It is that the South is not a region apart, 
but an integral part of the total American 
scene. The book should prove an excellent 
antidote for the many works on the South 
which are written from “the Southern 
standpoint.” One feature of the book which 
will prove particularly valuable to those 
using it as a textbook is the bibliography 
found at the end of each chapter. The book 
is scholarly and well written. It is perhaps 
the best work in its field. 


LANDIS, BENSON Y. A Cooperative 
Economy. Harpers, c1943. 197p. $2.00. 
Cooperation is a little understood sub- 


ject. The author adds little if any, of an 
informative nature. He presents in a sim- 


ple and interesting way the already ad- 
mitted values of cooperative endeavor. The 
weaknesses and difficulties of cooperation 
are not discussed or are lightly brushed 
aside. There are better publications, extant, 
on this subject. 
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LERossSIGNOL, J. E. From Marz to 
ss.0. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1940. 442p. 
00. 


apientiay written volume which will 
was to one who has more than a passing 
interest in the present world mess. The 
author has gained his ability to present 
ideas clearly and interestingly through a 
long life of teaching and writing. He has 
lived and studied in a university atmos- 
phere, including universities in Canada, the 
United States and Germany. He writes 
with none but intelligent biases. 


LIEBER, RICHARD. America’s Natural 
Wealth. Harper, 1942. 245p. $2.50. 


A splendid conservation reader for the 
school and home library by one who long 
directed the state department of conserva- 
tion in Indiana. Particularly valuable for 
the treatment of parks and scenic resources. 


McCune, WESLEY. The Farm Bloc. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 278p. $2.00. 


A reporter’s account of the interests and 
personalities entering the legislative and 
bureaucratic structure of farming in the 
New Deal and in time of war. The story is 
clearly told and with impartiality. It will 
add to a realistic understanding of farm 
policies and politics. Every high school 
should have a copy. 


MUELDER, HERMANN R. AND DELO, 
Davin M. Years of this Land. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1943. 243p. $2.50. 


A lively account, for the general reader, 
of the human history and historical geology 
of the United States. Sample chapter head- 
ings: Thy Rocks and Rills; Hard Times 
Comes A-Knocking; Stars in their Course. 


RICHBERG, DONALD R. Government 
and Business Tomorrow: Harpers, 
c1943. 194p. $2.50. 


This is not an infallible presentation of 
“A public relations program,” but one 
worth studying. In reading the book one 
feels that the author is trying to “get at” 
the solution of the problem of “living to- 
gether”’ and also that the subject is too 
big or his experiences too narrow for him 
to offer a solution. Valuable and indis- 
putable suggestions for social betterment 
are offered. 


SILBER, FREDERICK. Self-Education 
Quiz Book, No. 1. New home library, 
c1943. 340p. $0.69. 


If you like your geography in factual 
doses, if you want short, definite questions 
and ready answers, you will probably like 
this book, with its sets of quizzes and com- 
pact descriptions of continents and coun- 
tries. The quizzes will baffle layman and 
professional geographer alike. 


SowbeEN, Lewis. The Union of South 
S00 Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 271p. 
3.00. 


The story of the Union of South Africa, 
from the efforts of Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal to sail around Africa five centuries ago 
to the participation of the Union in the 
war. Special attention to problems now 
facing the people of the Union. 
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SPARKS, JOHN B. The Histomap. 
$100. McNally, 1942. 1 folded sheet. 


This unusual and colorful time chart por- 
trays the flow of history for the last 4,000 
years. It carefully presents the place in 
time and relative importance of each na- 
tion, peopl, or empire with respect to the 
others his is a valuable chart for the 
teacher of world history. 


SPARKS, JOHN B. The Histomap of 
Evolution. Rand McNally, 1942. 1 
folded sheet. $1.00. 


This interesting time chart utilizes a log- 
arithmetic scale to present the evolution of 
“earth life and mankind for 10,000 years.” 
In its five feet of length is placed a vast 
amount of information. 


STEELE, E. M. How to be a Forest 
Ranger. Robert M. McBride, c1943. 
215p. $2.25. 


A superb job analysis, with concrete sug- 
gestions for every step in the process of 
becoming a forester. Every high school li- 
brary should have a copy, especially if lo- 
cated in a forest-rich area. 


STEFANSSON, VILHAJALWUR. The 
Friendly Arctic. New ed. Macmillan 
co., 1943. 812p. $5.00. 


This new edition of a provocative book 
finds a timeliness in the new interest in the 
Arctic resulting from the rise of air trans- 
portation. A new concluding chapter brings 
the story down to date. 


Tart, Puttip. Economics and Prob- 
lems of Labor. Stackpole sons, c1942. 
994p. $4.00. 


A clear, largely factual, presentation of 
the worker’s economic activities in a pro- 
ductive capacity. A brief history of the 
labor movement is given. The various 
types of labor organizations, the methcds 
and means used by both labor and capital 
in gaining their ends and the recent in- 
terest of the national government in labcr’s 
behalf are presented in turn. Worth read- 
ing and studying. 


Taytor, Henry C. AND TAYLOR, ANNE 
D. World Trade in Agricultural Prod- 
ucts. Macmillan co., 1943. 286p. $3.50. 


Statistical data are given on the leading 
agricultural products that enter into world 
trade. The economic factors that motivate 
the trade of each are pointed out. A sum- 
marizing chapter discloses some of the 
major problems that will probably arise in 
the future trade of these products. A worth- 
while book. 


Wattace, Henry A. The Century of 
the Common Man. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, c1943. 96p. Cloth $1.50; pa. $0.75. 

The fact that the author is vice-president 
of the U. S. gives this book its chief dis- 
tinction. Assuming that the world needs 
management, an “ever normal granary”’ for 
all nations is proposed. Apparently such 


controls are to be set up as to make it 
possible to turn the control back to the 
“common” man sometime. 
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Texts and Workbooks 


BROWNLEE, RAYMOND B. AND OTHERS. 
Elements of Chemistry. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1943. 684p. $1.92. 

Presenting the newest processes of indus- 
try and materials of the home. Modern 
photos, as of incendiary bombs; interesting 
principles, as of color photography. 


COUGHLAN, SELMA AND O’DONNELL, 
MasBEL. The Wishing Well. Row, 
Peterson, c1943. 128p. $ .72. (Alice 
and Jerry books.) 

A parallel primer with vocabulary based 
on books of the same series. New words 
introduced in this book total 29. New con- 
cepts introduced relate to the sea, fishing, 
eggs, Santa Claus, and snow. Format com- 
parable to other units in series. 


DuLL, CHARLES E. Modern Chemis- 
try. Henry Holt, c1942. 640p. $2.00. 

A mammoth volume full of new pictures, 
comprehensive explanations of new proc- 
esses. Although essentially a chemical en- 
cyclopedia on the high school level, the 
many exercises and teaching aids make it 
a practical text. 


Etms, F. RAYMOND. 
States, How It Grows. 
man, 1942.° 79p. $2.00. 


Short accounts of such outstanding events 
in our history as the Louisiana Purchase; 
the Spanish Cession; the Texas Annexation 
and the Panama Canal Zone with many pic- 
tures and maps to clarify the text. The 
book is for use in the grades. 


Evans, Paut L. Algebra. Ginn and 
co., ©1942. 125p. $1.25. (Mathematics 
for technical training.) 

This book should prove an excellent text- 


Our United 
Albert Whit- 


book for training of engineers for present 
day industry. The topics are found to be 
especially applicable to that field. It con- 


tains a well-organized review of secondary 
school algebra and along with the algebra 
includes many interesting and useful appli- 
cations in analytical geometry. The chap- 
ter on “Theory of Equations” is brief but 
timely and adequate. 


Hart, WALTER W. Basic Mathemat- 
ics. D. C. Heath, c1942. 456p. $1.52. 


This book is a survey course of secondary 
school mathematics. It contains many in- 
teresting and practical exercises in navi- 
gation, aeronautics, and artillery practice. 
The book should be an excellent text for 
those preparing for service in the armed 
forces or for other technical training. 


Hix, G. ALBERT AND KELLEY, LOUISE. 
Organic Chemistry. Blakiston, c1943. 
919p. $4.00. 


A huge new text with comprehensive 
chapters on forty-five separate groups. 
Highly desirable as reference for courses 
where briefer texts have been adopted and 
for students of biochemistry, food chemis- 
try, dye chemistry, and the like. The first 
chapter features electronic linkages, acti- 
vated atoms, and similar fundamental phys- 
ical concepts. 
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Hocan, Inez. Bigger and Bigger. 
D. C. Heath, c1942. 46c. $0.24. (Read- 
ing for interest.) 


This is a pre-primer which uses 46 words 
to tell its story. The story is about the 
twins who grew bigger and bigger and 
when they were five years old they had a 
dog and the dog grew bigger and bigger. 
A colored picture is on every page. 


HUNKINS, RALPH V. AND ALLEN, RE- 
GINA HUNKINS. Trapper Days. Amer- 
ican book co., c1942. 372p. $1.00. 


A supplementary social studies reader for 
elementary school. Includes a wealth of 
interesting material in a better than aver- 
age textbook format. 


Huston, ALFRED D. AND SANDBERG, 
Rosert A. Everyday Business Speech. 
Prentice-Hall, 1943. 302p. $2.75. 


This book presents a course of study 
which gives the student an opportunity to 
receive training in the types of speech sit- 
uations most common in business and pro- 
fessional employment. Emphasis is not 
placed on “public” speaking; instead, the 
importance of self-analysis takes first place. 
The qualifications of the speaker are ana- 
lyzed and training centers around confer- 
ence speaking. This presentation of realis- 
tie situations in a challenging fashion should 
stimulate the interest of any college student. 


KELIHER, ALICE, ed. Radio Workers. 
Harper, c1940. 56p. $1.25. 


Another example of aids to poor readers. 
Well suited to adults, who are trying to 
learn to read and to listen. 


Norwoop, J. E. Practice Writing. 
Prentice-Hall, 1943. 218p. $1.50. 


A good manual and workbook arranged 
in five parts: “Spelling and Capitals,” “The 
Sentence,” “Revision,” “Punctuation to 
Show Sentence Relationships,” and “Gram- 
matical Usage.”” The written work imme- 
diately follows the explanation of the pro- 
cedure for improving writing. The work is 
introduced with preliminary tests and sug- 
gested topics for themes. 


OweEN, HELEN MILpRED, ed. The In- 
structor Book of Stories to Read or 
a0 F. A. Owen, c1941. 128p. $ .80- 

1.00. 


This book is for the teacher, not for the 
child. It contains a number of stories col- 
lected from the Instructor. There are stories 
about animals, children, Christmas, special 
days, etc. The volume is paper bound. 


Rocers, J. SPEED; HUBBELL, THEO- 
DORE H.; AND Byers, C. FrRANcIS. Man 
and the Biological World. McGraw- 
Hill, 1942. 607p. $3.50. 


A very excellent survey-type textbook 
which stresses principles rather than types. 
To those who wish their students to get a 
view of the plant and animal kingdom as 
a whole, this book will prove disappoint- 
ing, but to those who wish that man and 
the common green plants be understood, 
this book will be a delight. 
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Watt, Homer ANDREW; CARGILL, 
Oscar; AND CHARVAT, WILLIAM. New 
Highways in College Composition. 
Prentice-Hall, 1943. 1066p. $3.25. 


A revision of Highways in College Com- 
position arranged in three parts: Rhetoric, 
Reader, and Handbook. Following each 
chapter in Rhetoric and Reader is a “Work 
Program” divided into “quiz,” “round 
table,” and “paper work” designed as sug- 
gestive and stimulating material for teach- 
er and student. The Reader—over seven 
hundred pages—contains short narratives, 
essays, criticisms, critical hographies, re- 
views, and debates with good usable mate- 
rial under the work program. 


Wren, F. Lynwoop. Functional 
Numbers. D. C. Heath, c1942. 326p. 
$1.00. Number readiness series. 


This is the 8th grade book of the Number 
Readiness Series. As in the other books in 
this series, the selection of exercises within 
the social experiences of the pupils, the 
simplicity of vocabulary, the approach to 
the solution of meaningful problems, and 
the use of well-graded tests are features. 
The units on “Learning About Geometry” 
and “Mathematics in Production and Con- 
sumption” are especially unique. Rates high 
in pupil interest, is teachable, and furnishes 
excellent basic mathematical training. 


Wren, F. Lynwoop. Number Rela- 
tions. D. C. Heath, c1942. 310p. $0.96. 


This is the 7th grade arithmetic of the 
Number Readiness Series. The material is 
organized around important social expe- 
riences. The features of the book are its 
logical as well as _ psychological arrange- 
ment, and its simple and thorough treat- 
ment of number relation. The large num- 
ber of well-graded exercises and keyed 
remedial material are sufficient to take care 
of the individual differences of this group 
level. a text in the Demonstration 
School is reese highly satisfactory to both 
pupils and teachers. 


World War II 


AYLING, KEITH. ~~ * — Thos. 
Nelson, c1942. 44p. $1.5 


Persons who are Bese in fighter 
planes will revel in the stirring accounts of 
the achievements of the great planes de- 
scribed. Author and artist have supplied 
correct information about the mighty mon- 
sters that control the air. Boys everywhere 
know artist Righy’s model airplanes. 


Burr, Joun G. The Framework of 
Battle. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943, 
254p. $3.00. 


Intended for the ordinary citizen, this 
book requires pretty close reading; almost 
concentrated study. The principles pre- 
sented are those Col. Burr studied at West 
Point and in General Staff Schools. From 
the standpoint of the military expert, the 
presentation is over-simplified, though ba- 
sically sound. A thoughtful reader will find 
this diagram of battles and campaigns in- 
teresting, and the discussion of the strategy 
of the present war informative. 
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Cooke, Davin C. War Wings. Rev. 
1943 ed. Robert M. McBride, c1943. 
228p. $2.75. 


Written for the layman this book authori- 
tatively and concisely describes the air- 
ee used by the Allied Forces. Excel- 
ent and numerous photographs show what 
the planes look like, while the literature re- 
duced to a minimum tells how the planes 
are constructed, how fast they fly, and the 
armament they carry. Chapters are ar- 
ranged by types of planes. 


Coote, W. W. Anp Potter, M. F. 
Thus Speaks Germany. N. Y., Harper, 
1941. 412p. $3.50. 


A splendid example of propaganda in one 
of its most delectable forms. The editors 
have presented an excellent bibliography of 
materials prepared by the Nazis. The book 
was published in England. Students of his- 
tory will probably profit more from reading 
this volume than will religionists. Particu- 
larly valuable to library workers who are 
frequently asked questions about fugitive 
materials relating to contemporary Ger- 
mans, or Weltanschauengen. 


ELTING, MARY AND WEAVER, ROBERT 
T. Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers, and Ma- 
rines. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1943. No pages. $2.00. 


Clever pictures in color, and interesting 
statements about the way members of the 
armed forces are trained, makes this a de- 
sirable book for elementary school children. 
The picture of the life our fighters lead is 
quite roseate, but manages to impart real 
information. 


Lee, CiarK. They Call It Pacific. 
Viking Press, 1943. 374p. $3.00. 


Anyone who is inclined to be complacent 
about this situation in the Pacific should 
read this account of what has happened 
there. Bungling, lack of materials, under- 
estimate of the enemy, almost everything 
wrong except courage, but the most impor- 
tant of all materials, planes, guns, ammu- 
nition, ships, supplies. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. U. S. Foreign 
Policy. Little, Brown co., 1943. 177p. 
1.50. ‘ 


This explanation of foreign policy is so 
clearly stated that it is comprehensible even 
to those not accustomed to think in terms of 
statecraft. The basic principles laid down 
are sound. Without endorsing his proposals 
for after the war policy in detail, the funda- 
mentals proposed may be accepted. It is 
poe done that it should be in every high 
school. 





EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Horkheimer and Diffor, THIRD ANNUAL 
EDITION, completely revised Sept., 1943, in- 
cludes 1943 releases. 169 pages, 2056 films, 
3530 reels, 147 slidefilms, annotated, subject- 
classified, cross-indexed, title-indexed, 27-page 
WAR-TIME EDUCATION section, $3.00. 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS LEAGUE 





Dept. PJ, Randolph, Wis. 




















Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order of 
business at a meeting: how questions are 
decided at a meeting: how minutes are 
written. The basic parliamentary facts for 
classroom use 


Understand Social-Studies Reading: Methods 
of reading accurately and purposefully 
How to retain the important points in 
reading matter 


Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic-in them; 
how to select information to remember; dif- 
ferent kinds of encyclopedias 


Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't use 


copyrighted material in our reports without 
crediting the source using direct quota- 
tions; using borrowed ideas; how to write 
credit lines and prepare bibliographies 


Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learning 
pronunciation marks. 


Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps: 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features 


Use an Atlas: How to locate places on atlas 


maps; importance of index pronuncianvion ; 
other information in atlases 


Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding (isturbances: tole 
committee assignments; sharir 


ane; 
g the work 


Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture ir king: comme 


with statements of others; agree 
others; disagreeing 


ting 


ing with 


Use the Library Card Catalogu How cards 
are filed; cross-indexi ising ill 


z num 
bers; selecting likely books; locating books 
on shelves. 


Use an index: Importance of book indices; 
hunting topics under various headings 


Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of facts 
how to locate needed facts; hunting through 
the index. 


Locate References on a Topic; Ways of find- 
ing references in the library; card catalogue; 
encyclopedias; clipping files, et compiling 
a bibliography 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs 
getting facts from graphs 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts dram 
atized; pictorial symbols headings and 
keys; getting facts from pictorial graphs 
and maps 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Figures: 
Difference between accurate figures and esti- 


mates; reliability of source; understanding 
large figures; drawing right conclusions from 
Percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pattern 
for diagraming material numeral-alpha 


bet keys; topics and sub-topics; how to 
organize ideas 
Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics to 
cover; striking ways of presenting the sub 
ject; locating references; taking notes. 





Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on giving 
a good oral report; how to rate oral reports 


Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report 


20 “‘How to Do It’’ Units: 








SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


In the adjoining column you will find a partial listing of the 
wealth of help for social-studies pupils packed into the 20 skills 
units of this readable little book. 

The directions on each skill are followed by practice materials 
on which the pupils use what they have learned—then a test 
and a retest to clinch mastery of each skill! And the 32-page 
Individual Self-Testing Key allows the pupils to proceed on their 
own, with as little demand on the teacher’s time as seems ad- 
visable. 

This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic 
social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil 
achievement in each skill. And other teachers in the school will 
be thankful that the social-studies teachers use this book. For 
more than half of the 20 skills are applicable in other subject 
classrooms. 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a post- 
card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal copy 
immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom set can 
be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle 
along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send 
the postcard today! 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 — 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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IMPORTANT SCHEDULE CHANGES 
Effective Monday, November 15th 


DIXIE FLYER 
for Chattanooga, Atlanta and Florida will Ly. 10:00 A.M. instead 10:40 A.M. 


DIXIE FLYER Mail and Express Section (Coaches Only) 
for Chattanooga and Atlanta will Lv. 10:40 A.M. 


DIXIE LIMITED 
for Chattanooga, Atlanta and Florida will Lv. 1:20 A.M. instead 1:10 A.M. 


The DIXIE FLAGLER (Coach Streamliner) (every 3rd day) 
for Chattanooga, Atlanta and Florida will Lv. 4:33 P.M. as now 





For particulars, write or call 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
J. H. HOWARD, Division Passenger Agent 


Tel. 6-4322 319-323 Church St. 
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SINCE THE TIME OF NOAH 


Ever since Noah Webster began making them, 150 years ago, the Webster Dic- 
tionaries have been recognized as the supreme authority by courts of law, news- 
papers and magazines, textbook makers, authors and librarians, stage and radio— 
in short by all who have need to use the English language correctly, accurately, and 
effectively. 

In the field of education the only genuine and authorized school abridgments of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, holding similar and fully deserved pre-eminence, 
are published by the American Book Company. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 
We have just published a revised edition of Webster's NEW HANDY DICTION- 
ARY—list price only 48c—of very convenient size for Service Men. 
Are you getting all the dictionaries you need? We are in position to fill all orders 
promptly and in full 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 











NEW WORLD HORIZONS 


Geography for the Air A ge 


Edited by Chester H. Lawrence 


Intelligent thinking about world events today requires a knowledge of geography. 
But it must be today’s geography—geography which clearly recognizes what the 
airplane has done to international relationships. 

NEW WORLD HORIZONS is streamlined for today’s needs. Here in one beau- 
tiful volume are the brilliant four-color mans, the striking photographs, the charts 
and concise, straight-forward text you need to bring reality to global geographic 
concepts, 

Invaluable as a basal text for high schools or as a professional text for any teacher 


ot the Social Studies, this outstanding book lists at only $2.00, 


i. vy BR BURDETT COMPANY 


ew York Chicago San Francisco 
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